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A GLIMPSE OF THE OLDEN TIME 


IN ELTHAM PALACE, KENT. 


BY GEORGE H. COLOMB, ESQ. 
For the Albion. 


I had laid me down and slumber woo’d, 
And methought in a kingly hall I stood ; 
"Twas Christmas eve, and Time’s ceaseless flow 
Had ebbed to five hundred years ago. 
The Yule log blazed, and its ruddy light 
Flickered on corslet and helmet bright, 
That hung, with hauberk and gleaming spear, 
Where evergreens told the time of year. 
And the walls so old blushed in the ray 
That glowed, as with warmth of a summer day ; 
And the high arched roof, of the carved oak tree, 
Rang with sweet musie’s revelry— 
For ’mongst nobles proud and ladies bright 
The song and the cup went round that night, 
And England’s beauty and England’s pride 
On that Christmas eve were side by side. 
Then the minstrel sung in sweetest lay 
The praise that mere words could never say, 
To welcome her with the eye of blue, 
With the beaming smile, and the glance so true, 
With the lovely form and the graceful mien, 
That tells she is Henry’s youthful Queen. 
* * * * 


I woke! and the pale moon’s chilly rays 

Fell on the relics of other days ; 

Through the ruined window’s arch they came, 
And lit the old pile with a cheerless flame. 
Tis Christmas eve—but ’tis silence all : 

A ruin sad is the banquet hall ; 

And the Yule log fire with its ruddy blaze 

Is quenched, like the glory of other days. 
But those ladies bright and gallants gay, 
With their merry looks, ah, where are they ? 
Years have rolled since their bones to clay 
Have fallen ; their records have passed away, 
Save in some ancient minster dim, 

Where echoes faint the Christmas hymn, 

A monarch’s prostrate form may lie 

A stone-cold corpse in effigy. 

But lost alike all joy and tears 

Dn the misty shade of five hundred years. 


———@—____ 


BENEDICT. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF AUGUSTE VITU. 
Translated for the Albion. 


Benedict had come at three o’clock, with that obstinate punctuality 
which grows out of any relations with a woman of the world, when a per- 
son stood between him and,the door of the drawing-room. It was Madame 
de Montal’s maid. Benedict now perceived that Madame de Montal 
had a maid, a fact of which he had, up to that moment, had no proof. 
Madame de Montal’s household was too well regulated, and her own 
conduct too correct, for this sort of Mephistophiles in petticoats to take 
any decided authority upon herself. 

** Madame de Montal is not at home,” said the maid, with so much 
emphasis in the tone, as instantly to betray a falsehood. 

enedict still advanced as if he did not understand. This mode of 
proceeding disconcerted Julie, who extended her arm, like a grenadier 
presenting his bayonet, and repeated, “I have the honour to remark 
to M. de Warenne that Madame does not receive.” 

This diserepancy between the two statements made by Miss Julie was 
4 disclosure. 

Benedict’s heart almost ceased to beat ; his eyes flashed, and in that 
moment was the revelation made to himself—he was in love with Ma- 
dame de Montal. 

Once enlightened as to the fact, the progress was rapid. Benedict, 
being in love with Madame de Montal, had of course the right to be 
jealous of her, and came to the conclusion that he was therefore justi- 
fied in ag at naught all obnoxious regulations. With many pro- 
testations, therefore, of respect for all lady’s maids in general, and 
Malle Julie in particular, he ‘quietly took her by the arm, and holding 
her against the wall with a gentleness which admitted of no resistance, 
he entered Madame de Montal’s apartments. 

The drawing-room was empty but the sound of a piano directed 
Benedict towards a half-opened door. He walked slowly forward, seek- 
ing to impose a check on his extreme agitation by this enforced deliber- 
ation. The room, or rather the boudoir, in which Madame de Montal 
had secluded herself, was very small, and hung with silk. In it were 
collected treasures precious to the artist; rare pictures, costly vases, 

elegant nothings—whilst there was for the lover a soft, subdued light, 
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ght piano, beautifully carved and inlaid with satin wood and 
pearl, stood in one of the spaces of the hexagonal room. 
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love, and that voluptuous melancholy, which is engendered by the soft 
air of spring, and the subdued harmony of musie fitful as a dream. 

As to Benedict—what can we say of him, but that no sooner had he 
entered, than he longed to fly. His chest pained him violently ; he 
felt himself overcome by a recent but a mighty passion, and he ques- 
tioned within himself whether Madame de Montal, so attractive and 
apparently so candid, was not the remorseless Fate whose hand should 
sever the thread of his life. His agitation produced a slight cough. 
Madame de Montal, like a startled doe, sprang from her seat, and turned 
round, uttering a cry of surprise. Benedict fell at her feet; and all 
was told—they loved. ‘ 

“«‘ Why were you so sad ?” said Benedict, when he recovered the pow- 
er of speech and thought. 

‘It was not worth being sad about,” answered Madame de Montal 
smiling—** a proposal of marriage——” ; 
She again struck the chords of the piano to cover a most enchanting 
air of confusion. ; 

«* What!” exclaimed Benedict, ‘‘ a proposal for your re-marrying.” 
‘«¢ And do you advise my remaining a widow ?” 9 de 

Benedict threw upon her a look, which, translated, signified—‘* Mad- 
ame, I alone could have been the person you were intended to marry. 
Did I not exist, it would be your duty to burn yourself alive on your hus- 
band’s graye—an excellent man, whom I should feel obliged to kill, were 
he still living. Whoever entertained the rash project of inducing you 


OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY-STREET, 


«* Poor Walter ! his patience is thoroughly English, probably he is 
still waiting for me—but what for ’? with weapons ; let’s look at this 
one—in another handwriting.” 

‘* Sir, having received no answer to ours ofthe 16th ult, we acted upon 
the calculation we therein submitted to you. Unfortunately a most 
unexpected fall took place; the settlementof your account shews @ 
debit of about 50,000 crowns, exclusive of brokerage and commission, 
with which you stand charged.” We are, &c. 

“ BERMUDEY & Co.” 


« The devil,” said Benedict. “I must give orders to my other 
broker to stop this gap—150,000 francs is half my remaining for- 
tune.” 

He broke the seal of another letter, and read, 

‘* Sir—The confidence with which you honour me you shall not find 
misplaced. Whilst many imprudent speculators acted on eed caps ma of 
a heavy fall in stocks, I foresaw the upward tendency, and a heavy 
purchase for your account in the three and a half per cents. At this 
time your actual profit exceeds 300,000 francs. I am, &c., 

‘ MICHEL JR.” 

‘* All right—this pays for that—now for another. Here is the first 
handwriting again, but this time almost illegible ; there is anger ig 
those crooked letters.” 

‘* Sir, your inconceivable cowardice,” &c. 

“WILLIAM DE WALTER.” 





to contract new ties is a base monster. The right of Benedict to es- 
pouse Ernestine is indisputable and inalienable. An Ernestine who 
could marry a William would be a lost woman.” ’ 

This prolonged look was accompanied by a tremendous phrase in mu- 
sic, executed by Madame de Montal, which is not to be found in any 
printed score, and which clearly proved, either that the piano was out 
of tune, or Madame de Montal nervous. Benedict continued to think 
aloud— 

«Tam certain, that there is not in Paris a man, except William, who 
could have asked your hand.” i : 

A scale of descending sevenths in the minor from the piano seemed 
to rebuke Benedict for the terms of this assertion, which was not compli- 
mentary to the charms of Madame de Montal. 

“You have guessed right,” said she, speaking almost through her 
music : “ M. de Walter’s attentions have been unremitting, and he 
made me at once understand their purport. He declared himself the 
morning after your first visit, and your last has separated us. He de- 
monstrated to me, with an exactness worthy of the observatory of Green- 
wich, that between the 20th of April and the 10th of May, you had 
paid me twenty-one visits, or one a day.” : 

« And did you tell him that this was very few ?” asked Benedict. 
“No. I made him distinctly understand that I intended to have en- 
tire liberty of action—always of course in all honour, and that when I 
became his wife——” 

«‘ You said so to him ?” exelaimed Benedict in extreme displeasure, 
** Ah ! you do not love me !”’ 3 

** And from a simple discussion of the rights of marriage we proceed- 
ed to a downright rapture.” 

** You are very clever, Madame.” 

This was uttered in a tone of such poignant rebuke, that tears came 
into Madame de Montal’s eyes. Her soul, seeking to vent itself, passed 
into music and sought expression in Schubert’s simple and sublime air, 
Javais dans la vie richesse et bonheur. : 

Exeited beyond all self-control, Benedict was suddenly reminded of 
the desert of Yonne, of the voice whose magnetic influence he feared, 
and of the great talent whose power he had felt. 

« It was you !” he murmured in a voice so startled, yet so touching, 
that Madame de Montal, not understanding and scarcely divining, but 
moved to the soul, came towards him and supported him, as he was fal- 
ling fainting on « couch. This assistance re-animated him by a fresh 
excitement, when suddenly disengaging himself from Ernestine’s small 
hands, he sprang out of the apartment, and fied as if pursued by an 
evil spirit. 

Throwing himself into his carriage, he muttered wildly—* Ah what 
emotion ! oh, my heart! Iam fainting—another minute and I should 
have died.” His carriage bore him rapidly home. 


Vv. 

Benedict understood pretty quickly that he had lost the right of appear- 
ing in broad day, and of braving the scrutinizing glance of the’moralists 
who rule the Jockey-Club. He also understood that better still to 
escape all chance of any emotion, he had but one course to pursue, 
which was not to go out, not to move, not to speak, not to hear, not to 
see, in short, not to live. 

Not to live, in order to avoid dying—such was the conclusion to 
which Benedict had come. This, however, scarcely was less annoying to 
his imagination than wounding to his self-love, and our hero had a very 
decided fit of spleen, during which, in his self communings, he fell 
upon some harsh truths, comparing himself to Cadet Roussel, and more 
especially to Gribouille. . . 

As he was really ill, however, his chest being very much inflamed 
and his brain excited, he went to bed and remained there a week. 
During this time, all communication between the little pavilion of the 
Rue des Saussayes and the external world was cutoff. All letters, 
papers, and visiting cards were thrown by Germain into & promiscuous 
pile in a secretary, to amuse his master when it was his pleasure to come 
to life. Neither would this eccentric invalid permit a physician to be 
called in. The only disciple of Esculapius, in whom he had ever put 
faith, had alienated his confidence, by insisting upon it that he was in 
very good health. . , 

After a week, Benedict, who had lived all that time on chicken tea and 
fried sole, was recalled to a consciousness of his existence by a very 
keen appetite, anda strange desire of moving about, singing, and 
drinking. , 

Not till that moment did the well-trained Germain venture to inform 
him that during the past eight days, twenty-eight letters had been 
sentto him. Benedict received this intelligence graciously, and au- 
thorized his valet to bring them to him ; whereupon Germain rolled 
towards him the little japanned secretary in which was the mass of pa- 
pers, and Benedict, carelessly reaching out his hand, took one at ran- 
dom and broke the seal; it ran in these terms. 

** Sir, your insolence passes all measure *” ° 
chair, and hastily turned to the signature: the writer of the letter 
was M. William de Walter. 


“ Tshould really be glad to know,” said he to himself, “ how I have 
offended him, exceptin a dream.” He opene:l another letter, 
“Sir, I thought you a brave man,” but Xc. 
‘WILLIAM DE WALTER.” 


“* He is mad,” muttered Benedict. ‘ Here is another.” 

“ Sir, I shall await you to-morrow, Wednesday, at6 o'clock, at 
Suresnes bridge. I will find weapons.” WILLIAM DE WALTER. 

“ Germain,” said Benedict ina plaintive tone, “ What is to-day 2” 





W, & trifling vexation, a great deal of 





** Sunday morning, Sir.” 





Benedict bounded on his | 


‘¢ We will soon settle all that—one more.” 

‘* Sir, I hasten to announce to you that twenty-four hours before the 
time of payment, stocks fell again. Your balance therefore is unal- 
tered, except a trifling difference, and the expense of brokerage and 
commission, of which please find the account annexed. 

BERMUDEY & co. 

‘Ha! Ha!” said Benedict, rubbing his hands—then suddenlyrecol- 
lecting—‘‘ Oh, Heavens,” cried he in a tragic tone, since Bermudey. is 
up, Michel jr. is of course down, and as his operation was by far the 
largest, am a leser of near 3000,00 francs. Another letter from 
Michel Jr.! Ah, what 2 precious agent : he realized in time, and hag 
invested my funds in the manufacturing house of Godemer, a safe firm. 
What arelief! Now’ to finish with M. de Walter—I see about a dozen 
more notes with his crest.” : 

In most of these M. de Walter complained in various terms of the in- 
explicable silence of Benedict, sometimes in bitterness, sometimes in 
irony, and sometimes appealing to him as a man of honour to resent the 
insult sim As 8 happens, the adie "Willies cline 
the last ; but ‘ever thig was an enigma to Benedict. William all 
sentences cautiously worded, to certain treacheries committed by his 
adversary, and finally offered war to the knifo with the least possible 
delay. 

Tn this missive, whieh wag rather a burlesque, from the Anglo-Gallic 
style in which it was couched, there was one phrase which particular- 





ly puzzled Benedict. ‘I know allsir,—I have been told all.” At 
first Benedict laughed, because the assertion was rather equivocal : but 
he soon grew sad ; the few moments of happiness he h passed with 
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Madame de Montal were vividly recalled—at first in their true colors ag 
the purest bliss—and then viewed through the medium of a distorted 
‘© How charming she is!” he a and then mentally added, «* but 
how dangerous—her looks would kill me, her delicious voice would kill 

At this point his soliloquy was interrupted by Germain— 

nedict made a sign of assent, and Germain went on. “M. Williamde 
Walter was just here. Without venturing to pass an eulogium on an 
has been here 24 times in eight days.” 

“* Well ?” 
twenty-three times, with, trifling variations as my poor abilit . 
ted. This time M. de Walter appeared neither suypeed nor displeased 

* But what ? goon—” 

“M. de Walter went away. I looked after him, and saw him enter the 
porter carrying the keys of the first floor. You, no doubt, sir, have 
already divined M. de Walter’s plan ?” 
agitate me. If you penetrated M. de Walter’s mystery, let me hear 
it—” 
through the little cleverness which my zeal for your service me, 
and partly through themeans of th rter in whose confidence I am. 
ture, which consists for the present of one chair and one table ; his 
meals are to be served to him there, and his idea is to remain at his 
retreat. ‘The pleasure of seeing M. de Warenne,’ said he, ‘ and of 
expressing to himin person my opinion of his character will more than 

Benedict's rage was deep and still. Germain accustomed, tohis petu- 
lant bursts of temper, was astonished. 
ter seeks my life, go and tell him to take a lease of his first floor for 
three, six, or nine years. Heshall have six months notice.” 

** And of her, not a word, not a sign,” murmured Benedict. Then 
calling back Germain, he asked, ‘Ig there no other letter for me?” 
have not read all—there is a letter still in the drawer.” 

‘“* Very well—leave me,” 
time in his hand. It was a little note, delicate and perfumed, fold 
with the most elegant precision, and sealed with white wax; but the 
the envelope were formal and decided like that of a man, but the letters 
were too small to bear out the supposition. After having debated for 

| appointment of fi it an unimportant note, as the serious emotion 
| which any unexpec event might produce, The result of his inde- 
this hand to take it anew, but again drew back without touching it. He 
turned over in his mind all the petty superstitions of women and very 
cards; not finding a pack, however, he was obliged to have recourse to 
some other oracle. 
train of thought to Benedict's mind. He reflected, that however ab- 
surd this quarrel might seem, yet it must some day or another be 


imagination which sees everything in a false light. 
me, her love would kill me.” 
say a few words to you, sir ?” * Mey 3 
friend of my master’s, yet I cannot but admire his perseverance. 
“I gave M. de Walter the same answer that he had already received 
at the answer, ‘not at home,’ but, 
porter’s lodge. A moment afterwards he came out, followed by the 
** Not in the least—come, Germain, have done; do not needless! 
‘*] penetrated the mystery, as you are pleased to say, sir, y 
He is my friend. M.de Walter has hired | the first floor, furni- 
post until the day and hour when it shall please you, sir, to leave your 
counterbalance any trifling inconvenience [ may suffer.’ ” 
“« Germain,” said he in an unnaturally calm voice, “« this M. de Wal- 
Germain bowed, and left the room. ’ 
‘* Nothing but what I have already laid before you, Sir. But you 
Benedict, when alone, took the forgotten letter and held ita lo 
seal was one Benedict did not recognize. The two lines of writi 
some time whether he should open it, lie at last feared as much the dis- 
| cision was to repluce the note in the drawer. He then stretched out 
| young people. At last he determined to decide the matter by the 
One of William’s letters lying open upon the table brought a new 
brought to anend. His whimsical message would lose its point unless 
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followed up by something serious. Sooner or later there must be an 
ion or a duel. 
Ws wt up my mind,” said Benedict ; “I will see M. de War- 
enne; if we come to no understanding, I will fight—if the explanation 
or the duel terminates in my favour, then I will read that suspicious 
Jooking letter. If on the contrary things go wrong, I shall have = 
myself an unnecessary vexation : for,” added he, putting his for er 
to his forehead, ‘‘ I know beyond a doubt that this letter announces a 
calamity.” He rang the bell. 
‘, Germain, go and say to M. de Walter, that he can throw up his 
lease ; I am ready to receive him.” 


vi. 


The next morning, at seven o’clock, seven persons took their way 
across a large clover field on the banks of the Seine, between the bridge 
of Suresnes and the entrance to the weod. 

Benedict walked arm in arm with M. de Walter. 

“ It is contrary to established usage,” said he, ‘‘ but I see no reason 
why we should not be friends up to the last moment. Besides, you 
know what I have told you, William; you are wrong to cause me so 

uch emotion.” - 
me ir, you are no longer ® friend of mine ; youhave robbed me of my 

4 ions.” 
— ne yee nearer right, if you said that I prevented her be- 
stowing them on you; but that is not the question. It is not probable 
I shall ever see Madame de Montal again ; so ....” 

«“ Am I to understand, Sir, that you will not fight ?” 

« You well know that I act only on the defensive. I am as brave as 
you, William, but I will give you my opinion of duels. They are al- 
ways disagreeable things, sometimes troublesome, and frequently pain- 
ful. Do you think I shall feel either very proud, or very happy, when 
I have extended you on the ground ?” 

“* We have not yet got to that.” 

“ Oh, I give you notice that if you force me to act, I shall not spare 


« You will do as you choose, M. de Warenne; and above all, what you 


“ By the by, tell your seconds to choose swords ; so that I shall only 
have to disarm you.” 
** No boasting, Sir!” : 
«* You know, William, that I am in earnest.” - 
‘* Permit me to leave you,” said William, disengaging his arm. 
« Another emotion!” exclaimed Benedict. And the two adversaries 
separated. , ' 
‘Now, sir,” said Germain, who had kept close to his master, ‘‘ shall 
I read you the letter ?” c 
“‘ Not yet, stupid! are you afraid I shall be killed ? the devil take the 
man with his solemn airs !” 
*«« Excuse me, Sir—I did wrong.” 
** Remain near me, and after the duel....” ; 
“Near you, Sir? Suppose M. de Walter were to miss you, and hit 
me!....” 
‘What again? I discharge you—leave my house.” 
** Sir, we are in the open air.” 
Benedict could not refrain from smiling, and Germain retreated, so 
as to avoid all chance of incurring his master’s anger. 
At this instant Benedict's second and witness came up; the prelimi- 
naries of the affair were to be settled. 
** What arms ?” 
* Pistols.” 
**So much the worse !” 
‘“* Twenty paces.” 
** How do we fire ?” 
** As you please.” 
“ Poor William !” said Benedict, aside, with an accent of sincere feel- 
ing. “It is his own fault! Come, gentlemen.” 
he grouad was measured. William and Benedict were placed. The 
signal was given by one of the witnesses. 
“For the right arm!” cried Benedict. He fired, and the pistol fell 
from William’s hand. 
** You were right, M. de Warenne,” said the wounded man, calmly. 
“I thank you for not aiming higher.” 
**T leve you too well for that, William; come, see to your wound, and 
farewell !” 
At the turn of the by-road which ran along by the’ place of meeting, 
Benedict got into his carriage. 
“*Germain, give me the letter.” 
‘* Here it is, Sir.” 
‘** Read it tome. I feel weak; my eyes are dim.” 








“On foot, at a distance from your Hotel—I cannot.” 

** Well then, call a coach.” 

«+ But, cousin !——” ; 

‘* But I wish to be alone, cousin : do you understand ” 

** Good-by, then, if it must be so |——That Benedict has certainly a 
brilliant complexion,” said de Walter to himself, as he retraced his steps 
along the Boulevard: 

Borne pore along, Madame de Montal did not perceive that a car- 
riage, which she ought to have recognized, was following the coupé she 
was in. Benedict reached the door of her house at the same moment 
with herself. 

** M. de Warenne,” said she, in a laughing tone, ‘‘ how do you do ?” 
Then, notwithstanding her agitation, she went on jestingly, ** You are 
at liberty, sir, to drag yourself to my feet—but on condition that you 
die there.” 

** Ah, Madame,” said Benedict, in a voice which betrayed his emotion 
under a veil of gayety, “ that is exactly what Géronte says to Scapin in 
the ‘ Fourberies’—only more tenderly.” 

‘* It suits you well to talk of deception !’ said Ernestine, with an an- 
gelic look of sweetness. 

** Yes, Madam, and Scapin was unconditionally forgiven ; andI beg 
to observe that I was perfectly in earnest in my deception.” 

** But the letter ?” 


** Was sincere.” . 
** And you really wished to die ?—” 
** And you really would have let me ?—-—” 


** T was curious to know if you would die.” 

‘© Ah! Madam——” 

** Could I hasten your death ? Just consider a moment, my despair- 
ing friend ; what would the world have said, had my husband died of 
emotion, on his wedding day ? ad 

A fortnight afterwards they were married at the church of the Ma- 
deleine. 

** It was high time,” said Madame de Montal, when she told me this 
story. ‘* Had I waited, he would have grown too fat !’—Courrier des 
Etats Unis.— Translated by J. P. 








THE GREAT T’SOMTSEU. 


Of all the adventurous, sporting, exploring, or trading travellers 
(whether Dutch or English) who have penetrated into the interior of 
Southern Africa, none can compete with the now celebrated Mr. Cum- 
ming, whose name on the ¢ast-frontier, coupled with others of sport- 
ing celebrity, such as Driver, Moultrie, Sutton, and Bovey, is now fa- 
miliar as a ‘ household term” ; and whose exploits in the destruction 
of Afric’s fellest monsters would appear to rival the reported perform- 
ances of Hercules, of Theseus, and other worthies of the fabulous or 
heroic times of old. 

So much had I heard of the great ‘“‘T’Somtseu” of the south, such 
marvellous relations of his skill, daring, and eccentricities, that I de- 
termined, if possible, to become acquainted with this remarkable char- 
acter, who, it was then stated, had just returned from one of his dis- 
tant expeditions. This design I was soon enabled to accomplish; for 
having, a short time subsequently, halted at Tomlinson’s solitary though 
excellent little inn, near Post Koonap, I learned that the mighty hun- 
oad had lately been there, like myself, en route towards Graham’s 

own. 

Mine host, Mr. Tomlinson, a privileged old Lifeguardsman, who, in 


his day, had fought at Waterloo, been pensioned, settled in this part of 


the world, and, since then, had slain many a Kaffir,--mine host, I say, 
whiled away the evening by relating, in conjunction with one or two 
other guests, what they had heard or witnessed of the exploits, 
tory, and adventures of this remarkable person; an account of which 
— said to have himself, for many years past, kept in a daily jour- 
nal, 

My informants stated Mr. Cumming to be the son of a Scotch baro- 
net; that his love of ‘‘ wood-craft” and deer-stalking propensities 
amongst the Highlands had at an early age got him into serious scrapes, 
to avoid the consequences of which he went to sea, was for some time 
in India, then returned home, when his friends obtained for him a com- 
mission in the Cape Mounted Rifles. 

It appears, however, that the trammels of military restraint ill-ac- 
corded with the roving disposition of the sporting recruit, who, on be- 
ing refused, shortly after joining his regiment, permission to absent 
himself on a shooting excursion into the interior, took ‘“‘ French leave,” 
and, on his return, about a twelvemonth afterwards, found, as might 





Germain broke the seal. 

‘“* Ah, Sir,” cried he, “‘ I dare not—I dare not ....’” 

« Yet another emotion,” said Benedict; ** Courage !” and he himself 
read the letter. 

‘* My dear friend, : 

You know that Michel, Jr., invested a large amount for you in my 
bank ; you also know that the reaction of political events has compelled 
me to suspend payment. But I am an honest man, snd will make good 
every thing. My assets, which unluckily are not available, greatly 
exceed my liabilities. In ten years, every — will be paid. I beg 
you, my dear friend, to believe in the sincerity of my regret and my af- 
fection, GODEMER. 

“ Ruined—ruined!” uttered Benedict ; ‘‘ this is the final blow! Ger- 
main, I shall die—take me home quickly, I am very ill.” 


vil. 


To Madame Ernestine de Montal. y 
I write to you, madame, for the last time. Life is no longer possi- 
ble ; I have lost your love; I have lost my fortune; my heart has al- 
most ceased to beat. I know not wher it will be God’s will to take me 
to himself—to-morrow, a month hence, perhaps to-day... . I am re- 
signed... . You, so good, so merciful, you will not refuse my last re- 
quest. Let me see you again, if but for an instant, a minute. Were I 


about breathing my last, I should find strength to drag myself to die at | 


your feet. Adieu! Your love, which must have killed me, will now 
soothe and brighten my last moments—once more, adieu, Ernestine— 
farewell ! ‘ Your unfortunate BENEDICT, 


About three months after Madame de Montal received this letter, 
which remained unanswered, she was walking on the Boulevard, on a 
fine autumnal evening, with M. de Walter, whose arm she held : 

** Who is that person ?” said she, glancing towards aistout, blooming 
young man, who, with a cigar in his mouth, and a camellia in his but- 
ton-hole, was the admiration of the passers by, from his decided tone 
and his rather exaggerated elegance. 

** Do you not know 2” said William, with a grimace meant for a smile. 

** No, I assure you.” 

** Think again.” 

** It seems to me I have met him before; but I must recall where.” 

* Is it possible, cousin, that you can have forgotten your consump- 
tive admirer? that frail reed, who broke my arm for me ?” 

** Benedict !” exclaimed Madame de Montal—* Oh, how changed !” 

* For the better, you mean,” continued William dryly—* do not dis- 
guise your thoughts !” 

“ Let us pass on quickly,” said Ernestine ; “I do not wish him to 
gee me. How handsome he is !” 

‘«* How fat he is : somewhat aldermanic.” 

Ernestine was extremely agitated. 

“ You see, cousin, “ how it is with these despairing swains ; by his 
own account he was near death every morning.” 

** You are right, he is a traitor.” 

Is he not ? A brave man, a gentleman, keeps his word ; and when 
he has said ‘ I shall die,’ he is bound to die, even if he were compelled 
to blow out his brains.” 

* Certainly the strange sort of suicide, of which you told me, was 
much the same thing.” 

‘* See what a mystification this humorous jester played off. Declaring 
himself ruined—for with such people one never knows what to believe— 
he entered recklessly into every sort of dissipation, saying it was cer- 
tain death to him, and that ten or twelve good strong emotions would 
finish him off. Well, such was his ill-luck, or his recklessness, that the 
more follies he committed, the better he was ; so that after leading du- 
ring three months a life worthy a Hungarian soldier or an African hun- 
ter, his health was entirely re-established ; and he will live a hundred 
years. Somuch for these new Werthers, living on asses’ milk, and wii- 
ting sonnets to the moon! How fortunate, cousin, that you ‘should 
have overcome all inclination for that coxcomb. But what is the mat- 
ter ? how you tremble !” 

“* My head aches: the noise and the lights distress me; I will ge 
home—leave me.” 





pve been expected, that his name had been erased from the Army 
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The course of life he had selected appeared, however, much more 
adapted to his tastes and habits than the dull routine of parade or 
drill; and for several years past he is said to have subsisted entirely 
on the produce of his rifle; returning generally to the colony after an 
absence of ten or twelve months, his wagons laden with ivory, skins, 
and ostrich feathers, by the sale of which, it is believed, he generally 
realizes several hundred pounds at each trip. 

According to some accounts, when on these expeditions, he occasional- 
ly adapts himself to the costume as well as the customs of the natives ; 
travelling about, when so minded, quite in Kaffir fashion, without even 
the encumbrance of a kaross; but that, when in the colony, he in- 
dulges in the strangest eccentricities of dress, not unfrequently aston- 
ishing the natives of Graham’s Town with the picturesque habiliments 
of the middle ages or of the times of Charles the First. 

‘** He may sometimes do this at Graham’s Town,” said old Tomlinson, 
** but I can answer for his having been in the colony with no other dress 
than what he was born in, and, by the same token, I was then within 
an ace of shooting him with that old double-barrelled gun standing there 
in the corner.” 

‘* Send for another bottle of claret, and then, Tomlinson, let us know 
all about it,” said the young ensign who commanded the detachment 
stationed at the Koonap Post. 

The ruby beverage being accordingly provided, the old guardsman’s 
glass was filled, and he began his story somewhat as follows: 

‘It was a short time before the outbreak of the present war, when the 
Kaffirs were beginning to enter the colony, and to plunder right and 
left, that I was sitting, in the dusk of the evening, smoking my pipe in 
this very room. I had already, suspecting what would happen, brick- 
ed up and loopholed the windows 2s you now see them, which made the 
place still darker than it otherwise would have been. Well, I was 
quietly sitting, as I said, smoking my pipe, when my little girl runs 
into the room, in a terrible fright, crying out that a stark naked, 
‘ white’ Kaffir, ‘ was coming into the house.’ I instantly stepped 
into the next room, to get the old popgun there; and, on my return, 
the supposed Kaffir was in the act of crossing the threshold. My fin- 
ger was in an instant on the trigger, and another second would have 
settled his hash, when, just as I was about to let fly, a hearty Eng- 
lish laugh made me drop the muzzle, for the Kaffir was no other than 
Mr. Cumming. 

.** Pil tell you what it is, Mr. Cumming,” says I, “I should not 
like to have hurt you, but it would have been your own fault, making 
your appearance in such a fashion, and that, too, when you know there 
are womenfolk in the house.’’ 

“ However, he only laughed the more, and called for something to 
py bes 4 drink ; but, for decency’s sake, I made him cover himself with 

oak.” 

Old Tomlinson warming with the subject, and perhaps with his own 
good beverage, next spun out such a long yarn of elephants, lions, and 
rhinoceroses slain in the most daring, not to say marvellous, manner, 
by the hero of his tale, that, wearied with a hard day’s ride under a 
scorching sun, I was fain at last to leave the party, and sneak 
away toa comfortable bed, (a luxury I had not for a long time enjoy- 
ed,) but more fully than ever resolved to become, if possible, acquaint- 
ed, on the first opportunity, with the mighty Nimrod, the great lion- 
king of Southern Africa. 

A few days afterwards, whilst sauntering under the shade of the fine 
young oak trees which line each side of the broad main street at Gra- 
ham’s Town, I beheld an atheltic young man, whose extraordinary 
costume instantly attracted my attention. His dress consisted of a 
pair of rough « yeldschoenen”, white trousers and shirt, without waist- 
coat or jacket. A leather girdle tightiy encircled his waist, whilst, 
on his head, he wore a broad-brimme: hat, adorned with jackals’ 
a and surrounded by a magnificent plume of the finest ostrich fea- 

ers. 

‘* That,” thinks I to myself, “must be the very man I want to see.” 
I therefore stepped across the street and asked him at once if his name 
were not Cumming? On his saying it was, after duly introducing my- 
self, I told him I had heard so much of his exploits that I determined 














to form his acquaintance; and, moreover, having brought out from 
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d a rifle of great calibre, as I found such an article was to me 

ly useless, he ~ perhaps like to take it off my hands, which 
reasons would, I trusted, be an apology for so very abrupt a mode of 
introduction. 

The “ lion-slayer” I had pictured to myself as a swarthy, hairy, 
sunburnt, Salvator Rosa brigand-looking fellow, with a voice of thun- 
der, and with the manners of a savage, in short, in every respect a 
very Morok, {the tamer of wild beasts, in Eugene Sue’s story of the 
Wandering Jew ;| what was therefore my surprise on beholding quite 
the reverse of all that I had imagined. Before me stood a noble-look- 
ing young man, of about six-and-twenty years of age, standing at 
least six foot high in his stockings, (had he worn such a superfluous 
article of dress,) and, although built like a Hercules, his manly form 
was most elegantly moulded, surmounted by a finely shaped head, 
luxuriantly adorned with silken locks of a fiaxen hue, which negli- 
gently hung over a countenance of an almost feminine cast of beauty, 
beaming with good nature and the mildest light blue eyes; and, when 
he spoke, his silvery and gentle tones emulated the softness of a wo- 
man’s voice. 

Such was the appearance of the ‘‘ T’Somtseu ”, who, after expressing 
himself flattered at what he was pleased to call the undeserved com- 
pliments I had paid to his well-earned reputation, ‘‘ I dare say,” con- 
tinued he, in the same soft and attractive tone of voice, ‘* you have 
heard that I have turned a regular “ smoutch ” , [the colonial term for 
** trader ” ;] but I think I have’a right, es long as I molest no one, to 
choose my own course of life, for whilst indulging in the roving and ad- 
venturous existence I ever delighted, in I earn what I consider a gentle- 
manly livelihood, which enables me to follow to the utmost the bent of 
my inclinations. My waggons are now laden with ivory, karosses, 
ostrich feathers, and other articles, which I hope will realize almost a 
thousand pounds. This is the produce of nearly a year’s amusement ; 
and, when turned into cash, I shall be able therewith to replace the 
many horses and oxen I have lost, and re-equip myself to start again 
in quest of fresh excitement, profit, and adventure. However, ” added 
he, ‘‘ if you will come to my wagon just outside the town, I shall be 
very happy to show you its contents, and to give you any information 
which you may require, or first, if you prefer, we can go and look at 
your large ‘ elephant roer.’ ” 

I remarked, as we walked along, I had heard so many maryellous 
stories put down to his account that, unless confirmed by himself, they 
were entirely beyond my powers of belief. For instance,” said I, 
* only last night, ina circle of friends assembled at Fort England,1 
heard it positively stated that you recently not only‘ bearded a lion’ 
in his very den, but slew him there, and were afterwards found asleep, 
with your head pillowed on his lifeless carcase. ” 

‘* These sort of things. ” said he, “ are always exaggerated, and the 
only credit I deserve is, that of being a tolerable shot, and having pretty 
good nerves, the sole qualifications required on such occasions. As for 
the story of sleeping in the lion’s den, I have never, to my knowledge, 
proved such a Daniel, though, on more than one occasion, f certainly 
have been asleep whilst these gentlemen were prowling about so close 
to me that I have been awakened by their angry growls. ” 

‘«« Pray tell me how you ever came to be placed in such a very un- 
pleasant situation ?” 

‘«« From experience, ” replied he, “ I found that the easiest and per- 
haps safest way of destroying lions was to do so froma hole deep enough 
to conceal a man’s body; and, when I shot a large animal such as a rhi- 
noceros, or buffalo, near a pool of water or a brook, I often had recourse 
to the above device. The hole was dug very near the carcase, and, at 
nightfall, | would ensconce myself therein, to wait till the animals which 
had come to drink should have thoroughly gorged themselves, when 
they were, generally speaking, easily knocked over from my place of 
concealment. I have, Sowecer, sometimes been so thoroughly fagged 
on taking np my position as to have fallen asleep and been awakened 
by angry discussions occurring over the mangled remains of the slain. 
On one occasion, when thus disturbed from my slumbers, I found my- 
self surrounded by five enormous lions, one of which took it into his 
head to look down over the edge of the hole which concealed me, but a 
discharge right in his face caused him to pay with his life the penalty 
of such impertinent curiosity, and this perhaps may be the origin of tle 
story about my nap in the lion’s den. ” 

Want of space, as well as lack of memory, prevents me from now re- 
peating the many incidents and stirring events of a life passed during 
several years in the wilderness, and which he then so obligingly re- 
Inted at my request. But, as he corroborated what I had before heard, 
of his having duly recorded, in an every-day journal, the most minute 
circumstances of his adventurous existence, this interesting document 
may at a future period perchance find its way before the public. 

** What an interesting work your journal would make!” observed I: 
‘*why do you not publish it?” 

«<I may do so,” replied he, ‘‘ some of these days, when I get tired of 
my wandering mode of existence ;” and no doubt, from the fluency of 
his conversational powers, Mr. Cumming could handle the pen with as 
great facility and effect as he has hitherto wielded the rifle; whilst the 
following late extract froma daily periodical may give a slight idea 
of the ample materials he would, for such a purpose, have to work 
0 








n: 

“The Cape Frontier Times, of February 22d, thus alludes to the 
sporting exploits of Mr. Ruallyn Cumming, second son of Sir William 
Gordon Cumming, of Altyre, who, a few years since, was reckoned the 
foremost sportsman in the north of Scotland :—* We have been favoured 
with some interesting intelligence relative to the late trip into the inte- 
rior of that well-known and intrepid sportsman and traveller Mr. R. 
R. Cumming, formerly of the Cape Mounted Rifles, who is now on his 
way from Bloemfontein to Colesberg, after an extremely hazardous and 
fatiguing expedition of eleven months. In this journey,it is said, he 
has penetrated many hundred miles beyond the highest point reached 
by any white man. He shot forty-three elephants, three of which 
only were females, (many of the males carried tusks of enormous size, 
measuring seven feet in length, and sometimes weighing one hundred 
pounds each,) sixty hippopotami, the finest of the troops to which they 
belonged having been singled out for slaughter. Such is the abundance 
of this game that with his rifle he might have killed two hundred of 
them. The rhinoceros, buffalo, cameleopard, eland, gemsbok, roan, 
antelope, waterbuck, hartebeest, sassaby, black and blue wildebeest, 
koodoo, pallah, zebra, riebok, klipspringer, &c., were found by him in 
such abundance that he rarely expended his ammunition upon them, ex- 
cept when in want of the flesh or to get their heads as specimens to 
grace his collection of sporting trophies, which is described as being 
now so extensive as almost to require a small ship to send them home. 
He is saidto have discovered an entirely new sort of antelope, un- 
known not only to science, but even to the native tribes living upon 
the tropics. It is a very beautiful species ; and, with much time and 
difficulty, he procured twenty-two specimens, both male and female. 
His losses have unfortunately counter-balanced the excellence of his 
sport. He has lost all his horses, (fifteen,) all his oxen, (thirty), and 
all his dogs, (twenty,) and his best wagon-driver. His horses were 
killed either by lions or horse sickness and the fly called “txetse.”— 
All his oxen were killed by this insect. His dogs were killed, some by 
the lions, some by the panther, crocodile, and by different kinds of 
ame. The wagon-driver was carried-off on a dark and cloudy evening 
y a monster lion, which Mr. Cumming shot next day.” 

* * * + 


Mr. Cumming did not like my rifle, which he considered much too 
heavy. Weshook hands ere we parted ; he to return to the wilderness 
of the desert, whilst my course was shorlty to be over that of the ocean. 
Such was, perhaps ne’er to be renewed, our transient acquaintance; 
but never can I forget the Great ‘ T’Somtseu’’, the “ mighty hunter” 
of Southern Africa. 





THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 


BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 
CHAPTER. XLIV. 
‘A fine prospect that, sir ; but you should have seen it in the autumn, 
said John, seated at the breakfast-table. 

He was addressing the Vicar, who was standing in the deep embayed 
window, looking out on the spacious park stretching away to te skirts 
of the wood filled with mighty oaks, whose growth told of centuries past 
since they were acorns—beyond which, plainly seen through the leaf- 
less branches, though hidden by the foliage in summer, W®Te the grey 
ruins of the old castle. / i 

‘< Magnificent—noble !” murmured the Vicar. _“ It is undeniable, 
Richard ” (to his brother, who stood with his back to, the fireplace), 
“that we in this time-hallowed, long-descended region, seem mere 
things of yesterday. There wants that hereditary lustre transmitted 
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ay Aes a name—to make an owner in keeping with such possessions 
” 
° The ane thought had struck Richard Faunce before ; but it had led 
him to the conclusion that the sentiment must give way to him, not he 
to the sentiment. And, like most of Mr. Faunce’s conclusions, it was 
founded on reason ; for it may well be that to the next generation men 
like Richard Faunce will not appear out of place in the most exalted 
sitions. : 

“ Hereditary descent is an absurdity,” said Mr. Barker, speaking 
with his mouth full of muffin, ‘* and it is perfectly wonderful to me how 
it has become a principle of such wide application. From the kingdoms 
of the earth to the silver spoons of the private intestate individual all 
go by this vilerule. But why men who have the power of choosing 
should have a propensity to select their next of kin is a mystery to 


«Why, I presume,” observed John, “ that natural affection has 
something to do with the matter. ” 

‘«« Natural affection |” echoed Mr. Barker ; “‘ there’s a delusion again, 
leading us into all sorts of nonsense of primogeniture, inheritance, en- 
tails, and I know not what. In compliance with these vile principles 
the goods of this world, which might have been objects of competition 
to the ambitious and deserving poor, exciting them to noble deeds of 
strife and emulation, pass quietly on from blockhead to blockhead. 
But the minds of mankind are widening—it will vanish, sir, and people 

will shortly come to regard their relations with the eye of reason: a 
man will estimate his own firstborn as he would mine, or yours, or any- 
body’s else. No more nepotism then, sir. ” 

«* 4 man’s private relatives,” subjoined Mr. Rush, “ will then be 
merged in the great human family.” 

«What would Lindley Murray say to all these relatives without an 
antecedent?” remarked John. 

« [ don’t care, sir,” retorted Mr. Barker, warmly, ‘“‘ what Murray or 
any other advocate of political abuses would say. In examining any 
particular feature of our social system the question is, ‘‘ What’s the 
good of it?” If none, cut it off as an excrescence.” 

« Ah, to be sure—like our eye-brows, in fact,” John rejoined. 

The decorations alluded to met above the philosopher’s nose in a 
heavy frown. He finished his cup, pushed it away, and rose to quit the 
room and the subject. 

«« But tell me, Mr. Barker,” interposed Mr. Namby, as the other was 
leaving the room, ‘‘do you really think it wrong to love our own rela- 
tions better than other people ?” 

‘* Decidedly,” said Mr. Barker. ‘I rather pique myself on having a 
strong personal dislike to my father.” ; 

« Do you know, I’m getting quite afraid of Mr. Barker,” whispered 
Mr. Namby to John. ‘*He doesn’t seem to me to believe in anything 
I heard him yesterday abusing the Pope dreadfully, and I don’t think 
he’s a Protestant either; worst of all, he doesn’t seem to care about 
educating the working classes.” 

‘* Deuce a bit,” returned John. ‘‘ He’s a surgeon, not a physician— 
whether a quack or not you must judge for yourself.” 

‘*T don’t wish to be uncharitable,” returned Mr. Namby, ‘ but I 
think we may term him an irregular practitioner.” 

When Mr. Namby and Mr. Rush followed Mr. Barker from the room 
the Vicar went up to his brother. 

** And that,” said he, alluding to Mr. Barker, ‘is the man you en- 
trust with the management of your affairs—one who disclaims all sym- 
pathy with the redeeming qualities of our nature!” 

** Pooh !” said Richard Faunce, “ I’ve nothing to do with his sympa- 
thies. He’s a capital man of business, and saves me a world of trouble 
and of (what is more important) time. I think myself very lucky in 
having such a man to manage my private affairs, which would other- 
wise interfere terribly with the more extensive and important successes 
that my public life promises,” 

** You speak of your public vocation, Richard, as if—pardon me—it 
wits a speculation: something of no importance except as a means of 
advancement to yourself.” 

** And what other object have those men in view who govern the gov- 
ernment and are changing the face of society? They are more candid, 
more open in their aims, than politicians used to be, I grant you ; but 
that is because this is an age of candour and toleration, and they are 
not thought the less of because they don’t affect disguise. They have 
attained power, and they wisely use it for their own advantage.” 

* Too true,” said the Vicar. ‘To listen to the party you speak of, 
one might believe that the grand object of legislation was to make the 
commercial world spin more smoothly on its axle; to watch the policy 
of our statesmen, one might positively suppose that laws were intended 
to encourage, not to restrain, man’s evil propensities. But can you, 
with your strong sense and keen foresight, can you conscientiously join 
these men ?” 

Richard Faunce shrugged his shoulders. 

** Where would be the use of my sense and foresight,” said he, « if it 
did not enable me to see and take advantage of the tendency of opinion ? 
I don’t see how 1 can do better in this transition state of things than 
join those who, when they have overturned the old system, will form 
the new aristocracy.” 

The new aristocracy !’ echoed the Vicar. 

« To be sure,” said Richard, replying to the Vicar, but looking at 
John as one more likely to benefit by his discourse. ‘‘ One more conso- 
nant with the spirit of society. An aristocracy of the clear head, not 
of the strongarm. Not an aristocracy distinguished by mere calling 
of names, for such distinction would be valueless—not an aristocracy 
leaning, supporting, and supported on numerous dependants, without 
whom it could not exist ; but one whose members shall individually of- 
fer the noblest spectacle in the universe, that of a man standing apart, 
alone, wrapt in a success that began and shall end in himself, and cer- 
tain that he will never meet that other man who cau say to him, “I 
helped you to fortune.” Think of the many foibles that catch the rest 
of mankind, but are to him the merest cobwebs. Ambition cannot sway 
him—except the ambition of being envied by the rest for his clear head, 
his power of enforcing success, and of managing weaker spirits; and 
think of the absurdity of such a one as I speak of —one who has unaid- 
ed acquired the means of ruling his fellows—relinquishing any of his 
solid advantages, his substantial aims, for the sake of so baseless a thing 
as fame.” 

The conclusion of this speech made John feel horribly indignant. His 
late illness, weakening his frame, had left him more than usually sus- 
ceptible of what dreamers call the finer emotions. All sorts of chival- 
rous sentiments and romantic lumber, dragged from the nooks of the 
dark ages, eame crowding on him. Starting up, he burst forth with 
p inspiration of a Pythoness, or an American orator on Independence 

ay. 

ss Fame,” quoth John, “ is no dream, no delusion. Look at the man 
of kingly mind ; in outward appearance no better it may be than other 
men—his form, like theirs, will turn to dust, and be no more seen—his 
soul, like theirs, will quit this world,—but, unlike theirs, it will leave 
behind it a shadow at which ages shall gaze, and a voice that shall sound 
in the ears of afar future. And he cannot but know this, and have 
pleasure in the thought ; and this pleasure it is which gives that phi- 
losophy the lie that talks of the nothingness of fame.” 

His uncle gazed curiously at him, smiling slightly the while. 

You have a good deal of energy, John,” he said; “ pity ’tis not 
properly directed. I fancy most men are attacked with a romantic ep- 
idemic in early life, though I never suffered from it myself; but I was 
always remarkably healthy—I never had the hooping-cough either. 
By and bye, when you have calmed down into common sense, we may 
make something of you.” 

oe be glanced approvingly at John. 
which= \t, my boy,” he said, « never believe that the atmosphere from 
Richant many great souls draw life is an unreality. And do not you, 

ets tan = to destroy his faith in the invisible guides, replacing 

shades oo by your finger-posts—to draw him from fresh pleasant 
man” e dusty track of life worn by the footsteps of plodding 
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doubt man dearly, Richard,” he said, “for denying Nature, and 
goddess can avenge herself. His shall be the punish- 
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ful pursuit of tl i 0 gold. Not that I would decry the law- 
he Fp getting ° world’s business,” continued the Vicar, fearful that 
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and merit of great forefathers—the mellowness that | your true antiseptic, keeping the faculty of enjoyment untainted; but 


man cannot live upon salt.” 

Who John’s “man of kingly mind” or the Vicar's “great souls” 
might be it would be puzzling to say. In any branch of knowledge or 
sclence—poetry, painting, statesmanship, war, romance, philosophy—it 
would be difficult, if we judge by the old standard, to detect a great 
man. Perhaps the Vicar was thinking of the men of his own past gen- 
eration as still flourishing; and John of those whose memories he wor- 
shipped under the title of the Mighty Dead. But men nowadays, even 
if old-fashioned enough to desire fame, don’t seem likely to get it; and 
the majority of aspirants seem quiet contented, instead, with notoriety 
and solid comfort. Our statesmen, wisely regardless of the voice of 
posterity, thank God when they have got through a session and find 
themselves still in office, taking no thought for the morrow ; our poets, 
in seareh (as Mr. Lackaday might express it) of the Original and the 
Exalted, lose themselves in the Inscrutable and the Dismal; and our 
artists, prudently following the tendency of the times, have taken a 
utilitarian turn, devoting their energies to modelling chaste water jugs 
and classic mustard pots. 

Richard Faunce never argued with his brother, who was of course 
too old to learn, and whose opinions only excited his compassion. But 
though fortified against the Vicar’s heavy artillery and John’s irregu- 
lar sallies, there was an insidious foe in the camp whispering treason. 
This was Amy, who, when her uncle was labouring with some idea 
fraught with future thousands, would take her work and sit by him, 
under the impression that he must feel lonely, gossiping about matters 
which she thought could not fail to interest him; principally about St. 
Pyne’s, and her friends there, in which list she included the servants, 
the cat, and most of the ancient villagersin the neighbourhood. There 
was an old nurse, who panne assisted at the birth of two or three gen- 
erations of Faunces, attended to celebrate all these anniversaries with 
unfailing punctuality, on which occasions she still related the same le- 
gends and sang the same ditties that had enlivened the infancy of Ri- 
chard Faunce and his brother; and this old lady, who was near a 
hundred, Amy never tired of talking about. At first all this rather 
amused her uncle, as she did not require any answers, but delivered 
the account of her pursuits and her plans in the form of a monologue, 
only fragments of which he heard or noticed. But by and bye these 
struck gently on some old, dormant memories, hidden in a forgotten 
corner of his heart, rousing them from their many years’ slumber. As 
if at the end of a vista he saw his former self, clear and distinct, a crea- 
ture of idle sports and pleasures. Again he was straying by the scent- 
ed hedges of the garden in the still, bright, hamming mornings of the 
summer holidays, and by his side a toddling, merry thing, now well- 
nigh forgotten in the long sleep—till suddenly becoming aware of his 
weakness he would shake these dewdrops from his mane, refreshing 
himself with the perusal of a railway prospectus, or a consultation at a 
buard of directors. 


CHAPTER XLyv. 


As John had hinted to Amy the strong contrast between Basnet 
House as inhabited by the Basnets, and now by its new inhabitants, it 
had set him thinking, Why was it that at his former visit all seemed har- 
mony ; now all incongruity ? What were the elements of this antique 
spirit that formed a background so pleasing in the one case, so discord- 
ant in the other? And if these elements were good and noble, could 
principles so antagonistic to them be true ? 

Before him, following this clue, opinions of the day, as might be ex- 
pected, ranged themselves inmediately under one or the other broad 
banner—opinions, too, on topics the most various and unexpected. On 
the one side he saw old associations, vast but shadowy infiuences, and 
sympathies and feelings, to whose dictates men had hitherto submitted, 
for no better reason than because they were born with them, and be- 
cause they appeared natural and inevitable as gravitation. On the 
other he saw Art and Science fighting in the van—he even fancied 
he caught a glimpse of Necessity mingling in the conflict, and was 
startled to mark which flag she fought under. 

John began to look about him, to note events and to read newspa- 
pers. Seeing the field strown with the ruinsof old opinions, he looked 
among those who have achieved such wondrous feats in our day for one 
whom he should recognize as a great man, but found him not, and won- 
dered at it. 

But the reason is plain. Those qualities that used to constitute great- 
ness would only encumber the Liberal and Utilitarian champions. Im- 
pulsive courage is useless when there is such a strong stimulus from 
without; faith would evidently be thrown away where the object of de- 
yotion is so plain and tangible. These are not necessary to sustain an 
ambition that (no longer urging man to carve his name in the temple 
of Fame) prompts him to write it in a banker’s book. And enthusiasm 
—the old quality that could inspire man with a devotion and loftiness 
of purpose, seeming to us practical moderns altogether fabulous—the 
quality that, when it stimulated genius, produced these specimens of 
humanity whom the world in its simplicity used to worship as lit by 
gleams from Heaven—has died out ; and there is no Prometheus to 
bring us a fresh supply of fire. The fantastic feeling would be as in- 
congruous in the breast of a modern, as Oberon and Titania making a 
royal progress by steam,or Puck ‘* putting a girdle round about the 
earth” by aid of the electric telegraph. 

He perceived all this ; and yet with so plain a fact staring him in the 
face, John Faunce, instead of resolving to give up all idea of striving, 
as far as in him lay, to be a great man according to the old pattern— 
instead of seeking his uncle, confessing to him his errors, and beseech- 
ing his patronage, was only the more confirmed in his prejudices. 

Pursuing his train of thought, he began to look for evidence of the 
old lordly, lion-like feelings, as still animating the crumbling cause 
with which they have been ever identified, and which so much needs their 
support—but found only apathy and languor. And awakening for the 
first time to the true state of affairs, he was ready to exclaim with Sir 
Bedivere,— 

Now I see the true old times are dead, 
When every morning brought a noble chance, 
And every chance brought out a noble knight. 

His imaginative, hopeful temperament, by heretofore depicting the 
future in the most seductive and congenial colours, caused these chill- 
ing and unexpected results of his researches to strike him with double 
force. Shelter and shade seemed to pass away from life, letting in the 
broad unsoftened glare of day. He was now ready to believe that all 
pleasantness had left the world with the spirit of chivalry and of ad- 
venture—with valour and magnanimity. 

But he went a little too far when he came to the conclusion that mag- 
nanimity was extinct. Of late years the conduct of the House of lo 
has afforded the finest instances of self-sacrifice on record, since Lear 
gave away his kingdom to his daughters. 


CHAPTER XLVI, 


John was not left to disentangle or cut these knots by himself. He 
hed the assistance of one who was a calmer speculator and acuter ana- 
lyzer. This was Trant, who, during the continuance of John’s incapa- 
city for duty, was filling his post under Captain Larry, and seldom mis- 
sed a daily visit te Basnet House. , 

Seated in the library one morning, John was leaning over a manu- 
script—in fact, some of his own lucubrations during his literary stage 
of being in the old castle, when Trant walked in and interrupted him. 
From the way in which John glanced at the manuscript as he laid it 
down, giving it a sort of paternal, conscious look, Trant guessed its 
authorship, and waited to hear something about it, but nothing trans- 
pired. E 

“* By the bye,” said he, presently, ‘* you never told me of your pro- 
ceedings during your solitary life at the castle. Did you pass the time 
in lamentation ?” 

** Not altogether,” replied John. ; ’ 

**T thought not. What did you read ?” continued his questioner, ma- 
liciously. 

** Oh, nothing, I couldn’t get any books.” 

** Then what were you about ? Come, make a clean breast of it.” 

** Why I—just for my own amusement, you know—scribbled a little, 
jotted down a thought or two, merely to pass the time. It would never 
have done to sit moping all day,” urged John, apologestaay 

*< If they were really your own thoughts that you jotted down, they 
will, Lam sure, be worth seeing,” said Trant, smiling quietly at the ner- 
vousness of one not yet inured to inkshed. ‘* Come, you'll show them to 
me! there’s nothing like a reviewer at once honest and friendly for a 
young author.” 

‘Oh, they're not worth seeing—mere rudiments and seraps—just 
pruning my wings,” said John, hurriedly, placing the manuscript with 
a nervous affectation of carelessness in Trant’s hand ; and then, taking 
up a book, pretended to be quite occupied in perusing it, though the 





turning of a single blotted leaf did not escape the sensitiveness of the 
auctorial ear, nor a shade of Trant’s countenance the vigilance of the 








auctorialeye. The reader occasionally gave an interjectional arene 
val—‘* Very good!” “ capital idea ! “ well expressed !” but he 
had \ aa and laid it down, John waited in vain for farther com- 
ment. 


* Come,” said Trant, “ drop 


our book, and walk with me. I want 
to visit a place I have not seen fy 
dreams.” 


r years, but whither I often journey in 


—a day when the very currents of air 
the chill beams of the remote low sun ap- 
pear merely to hover on the surface of the hardened earth. These 
gleams in the old age of the year, fitfully brightening the “ last scene 
of all” in its history, are very cheering ; the foot that touches the crisp 
and crackling furrows has double elasticity, the little blue volleys of 
breath come quickened on the air, and the joyous pedestrian feels him. 
self physically and mentally braced up likeadrum. John never in- 
quired whither they were going, being all anxiety to hear Trant’s opin- 
ion of his literary performance. Presently he got it unasked. 

“ That essay of yours is false to your own tastes. With all its genial 
feeling and poetic thought, it is a eulogy on the charms of Liberalism. 

cious doctrines about the unfettered developement of man’s capaci- 
ties, the might snd majesty of opinion, and so forth, seem to tinge it 
throughout ; and discontent is its groundwork. You don’t think go, 
probably ; but, by and bye, you will confess that if you had not felt 
yourself ‘cabined, cribbed, confined’—placed in a position where to 
rise seems impossible, except on the ruins of old systems—you would 
never have written it.” 

John was a little ruffled; the auctorial tail was trodden on; but he 
respected Trant’s opinion too much to show it: moreover, his late medi- 
tations had made him rather suspicious of the tendency of his pro- 
duction. 

**T had flattered myself the style was new, and likely to be popular,” 
said he at length. 

** All writers flatter themselves so,” returned Trant. ‘ A desire to 
be new, and original, and striking, is a distinguishing feature in modern 
literature, and the results are certainly eccentric. The great river of 
thought that sometimes rushed in a resistless rapid, sometimes widened 
eut deep and calm as a lake, flows no more in its old bed. The stream 
is either turned to purely practical uses, or makés man happy with wa- 
terworks. Here and there a rill steals eccentrically off, which the for- 
tunate discoverer explores with the ardour of a Nile traveller, and 
wades the driblet ankle deep, as if he were struggling in the great cata- 
ract—while another solemn, earnest spirit, smit with poesy, takes, the 
splash of his own mill-dam for the roar of Niagara.” 

* Tt is hard to be conscious of power, and not wish to show it,” said 
John, in apology for his scribblings. 

‘* Never fear, it will keep,” said Trant. 
writing, but in making yourself fit to write. Neglect of such a whole- 
some measure has made this an age of talk without performance. The 
world is full of appreciators, who mistake their sympathy with excel- 
lence for the power of evincing it. A great deal is known about every- 
thing, little of anything. Thought in the abstract is spoken of with a 
reverence quite superstitious, but nobody thinks. To mark the com- 
placency with which our critics and philosophers talk of truth and pro- 
gress, you might fancy the age teemed with Bacons and Newtons: to 
hear them discourse learnedly of the poetic faculty, nobody would sus- 
pect there was a lack of poets. Compare one of our ‘ modern thinkers’ 
(as they are fond of calling themselves) carefully tending, nursing, and 
dressing his very tender thought and extremely youne idea, and invi- 
ting all the world to come and admire the babe, which, after all, is pro- 
bably ricketty and peevish, with a Shakspeare casting his sturdy chil- 
dren forth on mankind to shift for themselves. His pangs are yet un- 
matched, though they floated from him uncared for, as the leaves of the 
less inspired sybil.” , ‘ 

John was getting quite ashamed of his own literary offspring, which 
Trant seemed to have lost sight of in his general attack. 

«Don’t let your aim be novelty either of style or subject,” Trant 
went on, his tone becoming more earnest. “Let us have no knight- 
errantry—no going forth to seek adventures when our homes are in 
danger. I tell you the vocation of a true man now is to defend what is 
venerable, noble, admirable, and assailed. If a man were overflowing 
with energy and genius, he might thus worthily expend it all a hun- 
dred times. Why should you want to scramble into the upper stories 
when the props are giving way? Is nothing that you love in peril el 
Are great qualities shewn less in defence or rescue than attack ?— 
What better aim could a first-rate man—ah, that we could see him !— 
propose to himself in our day, than to recall an pty | nation to its 
faith? Are there no false prophets to be exposed and randed? no 
false gods to be overturned? no temples to be rebuilt, and altars rais- 
ed anew ?” m eaeedalte ; 

Trant spoke rapidly ina heightened tone, i 
usual aa. smiling, negligent way; and John, as he listened, felt the 
production which had originated these remarks, recede into the dis- 
tance, till he appeared to have written it when quite a boy. Ideas 
came crowding faster than the words that called them up ; the vocation 
did seem definite, noble, congenial, and he already saw himself a Leon- 
idas surviving the defence of the past to be crowned with unfading 
laurel. 

Their road took them by the village school-room, a low brick build- 
ing, with pointed roofs, and a porch nearly as large the house, stand- 
ing in asmall garden close to the lane. It fully sustained its charac- 
ter as ‘fa noisy mansion,” for at some distance voices were heard in- 
side ; but the sound, though loud, was not, as usual, the hive-like hum 
of those who industriously conned their Mavors, and the gabble of the 
class, mixed with the whistling of the rod and the wail of the hapless 
defaulter ; the tones were adult, and seemed high in debate. As they 
approached, to their surprise they saw Amy in the porch, holding the 
door in her hand, and stooping forward as if hesitating to enter until 
the clamour should cease. On hearing their steps she turned, shew- 
ing a face blooming amid her furred mufflers like a blossom nestling in 
a bed of moss, and ran smiling out to speak to them. It appeared she 
had come witha basket full of Christmas matters to gladden the 
hearts of the small villagers, but had stopped outside on recognizing 
one of the voices as that of Mr. Barker, of whom she felt a little afraid. 
Trant and John approached the window, and looked through the lead- 
ed panes. 

The philosopher was engaged in a wordy conflict with Mr. Rush 
and Mr. Namby respecting the properest mode of beter py 7 up the 
young generation, and the fittest system to introduce with that view 
into the school. Mr. Rush was for putting the scholars through a 
condensed course of political and scientific knowledge, preparatory to 
starting each on his individual path in search of truth. Mr. Namby 
was for eradicating all disposition to evil by means of education (to the 
want of which, and not to any taint of original sin, the worser propen- 
sities of our nature are attributable), of which they were to get enough 
to enable them to choose their own religion and form of government— 
especial care being taken to avoid introducing anything into the system 
which could offend the prejudices of such youthful thinkers as might 
be heretically or atheistically disposed; but Mr. Barker insisted upon 
it that both of them began at the wrong end, as he had detected ir: the 
youthful community a certain tendency to delusions and conventionali- 
ties.—such as respect for their superiors, attachment to their former 
patrons and their precepter, and some religious feelings about duty, 
submission, content, and so forth—all of which must, he said, be root- 
ed out before any good seed could be sown in their peace. 

The controversy ran high, while the schoolmaster, a pale humble 
man, listened anxiously, perceiving, though he knew no more of either 
theory than his pupils did, that, whichever prevailed, his occupation 
would be gone. Mr. Rush adopted the measure of appealing ‘9 the 
boys themselves, and singling out one, a sturdy lad in a smockfrock, 
with cheeks like great red apples, and addressing him as “‘ my Man, 
asked him if he wouldn’t like to join the onward march? Whereupon 
the individual addressed, whose next lesson in progression would pro- 
bably be taken ina furrow with a plough in front of him, gr 
feebly, scratched his head, and said, ‘‘ Fes, zur ;” thereby 8 the 
innate desire for truth, and for developing the highest faculties of our 
nature that inhabits every human breast, and causing Mr. Rush to 
consider his view of the case established : re ~ happy - 
the very same boy as a triumphant proof of “+s » maemat 
had Siatheeed hetee his iatuehiam, and, though he didn’t under- 
stand all of it, believed it every word. Mr. Namby did not interfere 
in the dispute, having travelled in the spirit into a glorious vision, 
where he beheld Turks, Jews, infidels, and hereties, united im one vast 
brotherhood with all denominations of Christians, and beco: } or- 
naments of human nature under the respective auspices of the Bible, 

F Tom Paine 
Sell nat left the window before the debate was settled, and 
Amy, finding that they were going to visit the house where Trant as a 
child had lived with his aunt, begged she might go too. She could 
walk quite as fast as Jack, she was sure, for he was still somewhat of 
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seem frozen into stillness, an 
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imvalid, and she could leave her basket till they came back. So, 
popening the school-room door, she beckoned to the nearest scholar, 


and after explaining to him several times in a whisper that he was to 
take great care of it, without receiving the faintest sign of intelligence 


jn return, she enforced her precepts by the present of a penny pro- 
duced from — in her frock, and closed the door. : 

Jack generally treated Amy with a sort of rough fondness as if she 
were a child—so that it would have been difficult for Trant, who always 
saw them together, to be distant or respectful towards her, even if she 
had desired it. He and Jack would discourse together just as freely 
when she was present as when she was not; but, while John never 
asked her opinion, having no great deference for it, Trant would fre- 
quently refer to her, especially where books or characters Were con- 

, though Amy was a very bad critic, admiring excessively what 
was good, exeusing what was indifferent, and taking refuge from the 
bad in incredulity. , 

The way Trant took, led them across a field-path to a house, which, 
standing high and bare, was visible long before they reached it. It had 

obably in former days been a manor-house, and a handsome one. 
} ease towers rose on each side of the main front, which was low and 
battlemented, and bristled with waterspouts of quaint and various pat- 
tern. The windows were low and wide, and the divisions were of stone 
—the glass had fallen out of some, and others were nailed up with 

Lonely and deserted, yet not dilapidated, antique, yet likely 
to outlast many more recent mansions—built for comfort and even 
luxury, yet not likely to attract tenants, in it John fancied he saw some- 
thing analogous to the type of Trant, its forme inhabitant, and could 
almost believe the spirit of the place might have had some influence in 
moulding his character. : 
The front windows looked on a wide lonely common, beyond the dis- 
tant edge of which was seen the dim blue line of thesea. Behind was 
a payed court, separating the house from a neglected garden walled on 
two sides, beyond which the ground sloped abruptly to a rocky foaming 
stream, and ascended again on the opposite side. Trant ceased to talk 
on first seeing again the well-remembered scenes, and seemed lost in 
thought ; but as they walked round the house, peeping in at the win- 
dows upon the deserted rooms, and visiting the tangled nooks of the 
en wilderness, he began to pour forth his recollections, in a half- 
umourous, half-melancholy way, picturing himself to his listeners as 
a little lovely child, old-fashioned and wise, full of childish wonderings, 
im with a most elderly turn for meditation. Hismemory had strange 
ting-places : on sm | a garden seat he had sat and read a book that 
had opened a new vista of thought still closing round his manhood—in 
such a part of the old hall he had stood wonderingly by the chair of his 
ge e, kind aunt, while she imparted a precept, cunningly disguised in 
ble or story , that had taken root, flourished, and borne many ideas 
Growing up with the impress of such an infancy upon him, it was 
clear that Mr. Barker himself could not have imagined aman more com- 
letely unembarrassed by social ties, more favoured by nature in iso- 
ation, than Trant. Yet far from availing himself of his free and happy 
position, he sighed for the silken chains that trammel the energies of 
social man. e felt himself an atom detached from the conglomerate 
of society—shut out from its hopes, fears, and sorrows ; and he longed 
to enter the charmed circle—to form for himself that reservoir of af- 
fections fed by many springs which men call Home. 

Stimulated by the prospect of earning the praise of those whose 
raise he valued, or even by the mere instinct of competition, he might 
ave easily gained distinction. But the circumstances of his life de- 

barred him from the one incentive, his profession from the other. Stan- 
ding on the outer circle of life, he retained his interest in it only by 
means of his sympathies, and was now acalm and critical spectator, 
and, with all his intellectual power, far less fitted for an actor than our 
energetic, antaoganistic, impulsive hero. Yet he had not always been 
by 5: ambition. 

‘ There is not a nook of that old house,” said Trant, ‘‘ nor a corner 
of this old garden, but has witnessed some of my dreams of ambition, 
heard some of my aspirations for future fame. A vague consciousness 
of power—a dreamy expectation that my path would, as a matter of 
course, be disclosed to me without trouble or seeking on my part—a con- 
viction entirely unquestioned that what was in me was not to be smoth- 
ered : these formed the basis on which the name of Trant rose into pic- 
tured elevation. And now I am eight-and-twenty, and the name is as ob- 
scure as ever ; while for the hope and spring that then never failed, I have 





the act was played in a most satisfactory manner ; and just before the 
curtain fell, Carlin addressed his spectator :—“ Sir,” said he, “ should 

ou happen to meet any of your friends this evening, perhaps you will 
fave the kindness to commend our performance, and advise them to 
visit us to-morrow.” With much sincerity the hunchback promised to 
accede to the request, and went out of the theatre during the interval 
between the acts. 

It so happened that, during the last hour, thick clouds had gathered 
in the sky, and before the second act had commenced, a fearful torrent 
of rain was pouring down on Paris. The pedestrians who thronged the 
streets were glad to take refuge in any open building, and in a few mo- 
ments the Italian Theatre was not only filled, but crowded. Standing 
on a bench in the centre of the pit, the diminutive hunchback made 
himself conspicuous by the extraordinary series of gestures which he 
directed towards the stage, first pointing to himself, and then to the 
crowded ranks of spectators, whose leader and conqueror he seemed to 
be. Of course these pantomimic signals were lost on the newly-arrived 
public, but they were perfectly understood by Carlin, who smiled ap- 
plause on his ambitious little friend. . 

The next morning, as the latter was setting out for his office, a ser- 
vant in livery handed him a letter, bearing the seal of the Italian 
Theatre. Its contents were as follows :—‘ M. Carlin and his friends 
request the honour of M. Dubreuil’s company at breakfast, and will 
feel gratified by his accepting a free season-ticket to the Italian Thea- 
tre, as a mark of their esteem.” The hunchback gladly accepted the 
invitation: the breakfast was delightful, the entertainers and enter- 
tained being equally pleased with each other. From that time the 
little man seldom missed a representation at the Italian Comedy, and 
became the most intimate friend of harlequin, whom, when outside the 
theatre, he no longer hesitated to recognise as M. Carlin. 





THE GREAT METROPOLIS, 
HOW IT IS SUPPLIED WITH WATER. 


The following remarkable details of engineering, financiering, extortion, aud endurance, 
will be found well worth perusal.—Ed. Alb. 


I. 

In the year 1580 Peter Morrys, a Dutchman, came to the Lord May- 
or of London, and declared himself the inventer of a plan for making 
the Thames water, by its own force, flow upward tothe tops of the 
highest houses in the city. The supply of water being at that time 
excessively scanty, and the population rapidly augmenting, permission 
was granted to this daring schemer to try his experiment at his own 
risk. He stipulated for a lease of the first arch on the north side of 
old London-bridge, which was granted to him for 500 years, at a nomi- 
nal rent of 10s. per annum, and he proceeded forthwith to erect his 
machinery. He set to work with such vigour that, a few months af- 
terwards, the inhabitants of that part of the town were astonished one 
day to see a column of water rising into the air, and thrown completely 
over the steeple of St. Magnus Church. The Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men came down to witness this experiment, the like of which had never 
before been known in England; and Morry’s water-wheel under the 
bridge, with its floating frame, rising and falling with the tide, its 
cranked axle, and the 16 forcing pumps which it worked—all now-a- 
days common place matters enough—were at that time the marvel and 
talk of the town. The pipes of elmwood laid along Thames-street, 
Fish-street-hill, and Gracechurch-street, with their valves to prevent 
the reflux of the up-forced water, and their small leaden branches ra- 
mifying to the houses on either side, came in for a full share of admi- 
ration; and it would be difficult to exaggerate the joy of the fortunate 
householders in that neighbourhood at finding the water, which they 
had been accustomed toilsomely to fetch from the Wall-brook hard by, 
or to draw up with a bucket and windlass from the wells, now gushing 
spontaneously into their abodes, and let in or shut off, as required, by 
the mere turning of a stopcock. The Persian princes were hardly 
more astonished some years since, on beholding the manager of the 
Haymarket Theatre govern all the lamps in the house by the move- 
ment of a little brass rod; producing at pleasure, by what to them 
seemed a sort of creative touch, sudden darkness and dazzling light by 
turns. 

For, indeed, before this Dutchman’s watermill was set up, the gra- 





now an ever growing listlessness that scarce leaves me even regret for 
® wasted past. ” 

Trant sighed as he spoke, and turned away ; while Joh felt his words 
strike chilly on his heart. For the first time a doubt crossed him of 
his own success and ultimate advancement. The sentiments were the 
very echo of what he had heard from Lord Aventayle, and he began to 
believe that the only aims energetically pursued are material. But 
Trant, peginning immediately to talk in his old careless, sarcastic way, 

er the memory of this glimpse into the depths of his 


But it was otherwise with Amy, who, with true female intuition, per- 
ceived the hidden feelings that. gave tone to his character, and from that 
time forward took new interest in him. In her dreams that night she 
saw often the solitary child, and heard the mellow regretful tones of the 
lonely gifted man. 





THE HUNCHBACK AND THE HARLEQUIN. 


It was a very hot day in the month of July 1768: five o’clock had 
sounded, and the performance in the Italian Theatre in Paris was about 
to commence with a harlequinade, in which the celebrated Carlin was 
to appear. 

The curtain drew up: Carlin advanced on the stage, and casting a 
glance around the bui pk peas that pit, boxes, and gallery were 
all equally empty. He stood silent for a moment; and then addressing 
the leader of the orchestra, said, ‘Really, my dear friend, I have no 
mind to act for your sole amusement. I shall just quietly go home, and 
I advise you and vour musicians to follow my example.” 

** By no means!” said a sharp voice issuing from a remote corner of 
the pit; “I bar that: I have paid my thirty sous to see the play, and I 
insist on having the worth of my money.” “ Looking in the direction of 
the voice, the actor with some difficulty discerned a being about four 
feet in height, making desperate efforts to approach the stage by climb- 
ing over the benches. 

“* My dear sir,” said Carlin, “if you think so much of your thirty 
sous, my comrades and I are quite ready to return them; or, if you like 
po so" will even double the sum, and we will have a bottle of wine 

7 Sir,” replied the little man, as he climbed on a berieh, “I am not 
thirsty : I have paid for seeing the play, and the play I must have—so 
do me the favour to commence.” So saying, he assumed an upright at- 
titude, which displayed to great advantage a huge hump on his back. 

** My dear sir,” said Carlin, mimicking his tone of voice, “ it can’t 


be.” 

‘Why not, pray ?” 

“ Because, in beginning, I should have to address myself to the pub- 
lic, and unhappily there’s no public here to address.” 

“ Jam here, sir; for what do you take me ?” 

« 4 take you for a hunchback.” 

** You're an insolent fellow!” (Carlin took off his mask. 

** Doubtless,” he said, « you don’t know me. Learn that my name is 
Carlo Bertinazzi ; that before oing on the stage, I served in the army 
- his majesty — of Sardinia, and that I never allow an insult 

go un , 

“ You mistake,” replied the hunchback coolly ; «you are not Carlo 
Bertinazzi: you are the harlequin whom I have paid for seeing act. 
My name, Master Harlequin, is Joseph Dubreuil ; I am an attorney's 
clerk, and I live in the Rue St. Honoré. To-morrow I shall lodge my 
complaint with the lieutenant of police, who will be very likely to 
lodge you i. in prison if you refuse to commence your performance 
immediately.” Having so spoken, the little man, with an air of much 
dignity, resumed his seat. Carlin was in the wrong, and he knew it. 
He resumed his mask, and began to recite his monologue, interming- 


ling it with pointed extemporaneous allusions to his troublesome audi- 


tor. The latter was delighted, and pe with might and main. 
However, when it came to the turn of 


dignity invaded, drew from his 


expected though well-known sound the actors paused. 


“Come,” exclaimed the little man, «« you played badly, and I ‘hissed 


you: ‘tis quite according to rule.” 
“ The gentleman is right,” said Carlin; «he stands on his privilege. 
Let us pay respect to the public and to ourselves.” 


‘ e arlin’s fellow-actors to speak, 
they did so with the utmost negligence ; and the hunchback, feeling his 


i ded ket an enormous key, which, when 
applied to his lips, served to produce a most sonorous hiss. At this un- 


The remainder of 


vitation and downward flow of water had either operated against the 
consumers, as a resistance te be overcome by daily drudgery; or, at 
best, had only turned to their advantage in the case of such springs as 
rose in the high grounds near London, and could, therefore, be brought 
through conduits to the public cisterns and fountains; from which, af- 
ter all, it had to be fetched, at great cost and toil, by the water car- 
riers. These facts we gather from the ancient records of William the 
Conqueror’s time, which enumerate, as the London water sources of 
that period, the Thames on the south, the suburban fountains on the 
north, such as Clerk’s-well, Holy-well, Clement’s-well, &c., and in the 
heart of the city several beeeke and bourns which rose from those 


Maitland, who describes the Mayor and Aldermen riding forth on 
horseback, with their ladies following in waggons, to take their annual 
survey of the conduits ; after which they used to hunt the hare across’ 
the neighbouring fields ; then dine with the Chamberlain ; after dinner 
go to hunting the fox ; and, after “ great hallooing at his death, and 
blowing of hornes, ” ride back through London to the Mansion-house. 
This sort of triumphing and enthusiasm, however, was hardly jus- 
tified by the miserably inadequate works on which it was bestowed. 
The slender streams brought into the city by the conduits hardly fur- 
nished the population with water enough “ for the poor to drinke and 
the rich to dress their meate.”? The cost of water-carriage rendered 
thorough ablution an impossibility to the indigent, and, even to the 
wealthiest, an occasional and expensive indulgence. As for street 
washing, it was never thought of, but left to the casual operation of the 
rain. The gutters were black lines of stagnant filth, which every show- 
er bore downward to the lower levels of the town, and washed ultimate- 
ly into the river. Heaps of refuse cabbageleaves and cinders 7 A rot- 
ting in every part of the town, even before the dwellings of nob emen 
and prelates. No wonder that the strong and bold “ took the wall” of: 
the weak in their walks through the city, shouldering the more timid 
pedestrians aside towards the pestiferous kennel, in which, as Dean 
Swift vividly records— 
“ Sweepings from butchers’ stalls, dang, gu and blood, 
Drowned puppies, stinking sprats, all drenched in mud, 
Dead cats, and turnip-tops, come tumbling down the flood.’ 

The invention of the lift pump (in 1425) might have been expected, 
by facilitating the raising of water, to improve in some degree this semi- 
barbarous state ofthe city. But the pump shared the common fate of 
useful inventions, always slow,—and especially slow in those days—to 
win popular acceptance ; and, moreover, the cost of setting up an engine, 
then reckoned so rare and intricate, operated as a further hindrance to 
its general introduction. i 

Such, briefly sketched, were the main features of the metropolitan 
water service in what may be called its first and second periods : 
reckoning as the first that which preceded 1235, and was characterised 
by recourse being had solely to the natural streams and springs as 
sources of supply ; and taking as the second that which extended rom 
1235, the date of the Tyburn conduit, to Morry’s advent in 1580 an 
interval of 345 years, during which water was brought into London by 
downward flow, through artificial conduits. The third period inaugu- 
rated by Morrys in 1580, and extending over about two centuries, ter- 
minated in 1782. At that date, as we shall hereafter have occasion 
more fully to recount, began the fourth period, characterised by the 
introduction of steam power into the water service. And lastly, in 
1829, began the fifth period—a period which is still in its infancy, and 
whose distinguishing characteristic consist in the artificial improvement 
and chymical preparation of the water—which was previously sup- 
plied in a crude state, with all its ordinary or extraordinary impregna- 
tions. Thus we have five distinct water periods; the first primeval, 
the four others dating respectively from 1235, 1580, 1782, and 1829. 
The two latter of these, however, do not at present concern us; nor, 
indeed, should we mention them here, but for the purpose of giving the 
reader beforehand a chronological synopsis of the subject; our imme- 
diate business being with Peter Morrys, and the third period which he 
introduced. . : 

The great innovations came in with Morrys, and characterized his 
period from its outset. Of these innovations, two were mechanical, 
viz., the upward impulsion of the water, and its distribution by rami- 
fying service-pipes to the houses; both ameliorations of incontestable 
and permanent value. The third was an administrative change, for 
which we have less reason to be grateful. It took its rise in the leasing 
to Morrys of a portion of the Thames water-way, with the right of 
raising water for profitable sale to the citizens. This delegation of so 
grave a municipal function to a private speculator, having interests 
opposed to those of the public, established a false precedent, which has 
been constantly followed since, and of the ofiginal injustice of which 
the existing water monopoly, with all its oppressive abuses, is but the 
logical extension. y ’ ; 

The steps of this extension, which we will next pass rapidly in re- 
view, strikingly exemplify the general laches and misfeasance which 
prevailed in every department of administration during the so-called 
‘* good old times.” 


per minute, induced Morrys to apply for a lease of the second arch of 
the bridge ; which was immediately granted by the corporation on the 
same prodigal terms as the first. Beneath this arch Morrys proceeded 
td erect a second set of pumps and cisterns, with another waterwheel, 
by which means, in 1584, he more than doubled his first supply. _ 

Our enterprising Dutchman, however, did not remain long without 
competitors. Within 10 years after Morrys set up his first wheel, one 
Bevis Bulmar erected a large horse engine at Broken Wharf, in the 
city, and raised water through leaden conduit-pipes for the supply of 
Cheapside, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and the parts adjacent, as far west- 





fountains and ran southward to the Thames—the Wall-brook, for in- 
stance, the Long-bourn, the Old-bourn, and the Rivulet, of the Wells; 
to which springs and streams the Londoners then resorted after the fa- 
shion of simple villagers, with pail and pitcher for their supplies. 

The artificial conduit system appears to have originated in London 
towards the middle of the 13th century. For, in 1235, when the en- 
croachment of building and the heightening of the ground had spoiled 
or dried up these fountains and rivulets, causing a dearth of water, 
which the rapid growth of the population still further increased, we 
find the Lord Mayor and Commonalty, at the request of King Henry 
III., engaged in bringing fresh supplies to the city from the town of Ty- 
burn by six-inch pipes of lead, and setting about the erection of a great 
stone cistern, lined with lead and handsomely castellated, for the pub- 
lic use, in Westcheap. This, the ‘“‘Great Conduit,” as it was called, 
was the first of its kind in London, and its tedious and expensive con- 
struction occupied 50 years. The pipes from this watercourse were 
subsequently extended eastward, to supply other cisterns which were 
established successively in Fleet-street, Aldermanbury, and at divers 
other points of the town. As the population outgrew these supplies, 
the springs of Highbury (1438), Paddington (1439), Hackney (1535), 
and Hampstead (1589), were successively laid under contribution, and 
brought in earthen pipes, “ brick drains,” or tubes of lead, to the se- 
vera! standards or conduits, as they were cailed, in Oldborne (Hol- 
born), Eoldgate (Aldgate), Cripplegate, Bishopsgate, &c. 

This gradual extension of artificial watercourses in London may be re- 
garded as constituting the second period in our metropoliten water- 
history. The works were plauned and executed at the public cost, 
under the direct authority of the corporation ; who at that period re- 
garded the provision of water for the citizens as an important part of 
their municipal functions. They were aided, however, from time to time 
by the exertions of public-spirited individuals : some of whom, like the 
worthy Sheriffs Combes and Rawson, gave free contributions ‘* towards 
the worke of the conduits, for the honour of the citie ;” and others, 
like the Abbot of Westminister, granted valuable springs and water 
rights ata peppercorn rent ; while, in still rarer instances, liberal-min- 
ded gentlemen laid down conduits and built standards at their own ex- 

ense. Lambe’s Conduit, for example, was constructed at great cost 

y a benevolent gentleman of that name belonging to the Chapel Royal 
of Henry VIil. It ran from some springs in the ground now covered 
by Lambe’s Conduit-street to Snow-hill, and there supplied a conduit- 
house, which had fallen into disuse and ruin, and which Mr. Lambe re- 
built. He was honoured by the citizens as a public benefactor, and, 
on his tombstone, in St Faith's Church, a quaint epitaph was inscribed, 
ending in this punning prayer,— 

“That, at the day when Lambs and Goats shall sever, 
“Ofthy choice lambs Lambe may be one for ever. ” 

These particulars give some idea of the solicitude felt from the ear- 
liest times to secure a good water supply for the metropolis. And, if 
we picture the water-carriers, stooping at the riverside, clustered round 
the public tank, or bearing away on head or shoulder their replenished 
tankards—wide-bottomed, narrow-mouthed vessels, hooped like a pail, 
and fitted with a cork or bung—we shall have a tolerably complete no- 
tion of the ancient London water service. 

Of the water abuses latterly so rife we find a germ and foretaste in 
Edward the Third’s time, when many of the narrow lanes and passages 
leading down to the waterside were closed against the water-carriers 
by extortionate persons dwelling thereabouts, who suffered none to 
fetch water without paying t lima toll ; a grievance concerning whi 
the Mayor and Aldermen, in 1342, received many complaints, and made 
diligent inquisition. Another foretaste of modern evil is implied in ar 
act of Henry VIII’s reign aginst ‘ casting dung or rubbish into thn 
river to the annoying of the stream, ” on pain of 100 shillings fine foe 
every such offence ; which shows that the pollution of the river had even 
then excited serious attention and disquietude. 

The conservancy customs of those early times are vividly pictured by 








ward as Fleet-street. Animal power had previously been employed by 
the corporation to pump water to a standard on Dowgate-hill ; but this 
mode of pumping proved too costly to be compatible with modern rates, 
and Bulmar, like several similar speculators on a smaller scale, was 
ultimately ousted by the powerful competitor who next appeared in the 
field. 

This was no other than the famous Sir Hugh Myddelton, a London 
goldsmith, who, having enriched himself by fortunate mining specula- 
tions in Wales, was emboldened by foreign success to adventure on no- 
vel hazards. It may fairly be doubted whether Myddelton, in entering 
on his great water speculation, was actuated by motives cf so purely 
disinterested and so public a character asit has latterly been the fashion 
to give him credit for. But, whether or not he aspired to personal 
profit and aggrandizement, his dauntless courage and perseverance 
stand certainly in conspicuous contrast with the pusillanimity of the 
corporation ; who, with the wealth and power of the whole city at their 
back, yet shrank from the execution of a project which Myddelton un- 
dertook single handed. 

The project was, to cut a trench or watercourse large enough for the 
supply of all London to any suitable spring that might be found within 
a circuit of 20 or 30 miles round the city. 

The conception, grand as it was, did not exceed the grievous neces- 
sities of the time. For, the water supplied by Morrys from the 
Thames, besides being limited in quantity, was often exceedingly turbid 
and foul; and the unspeakable squalor of the poor occasioned well- 
grounded apprehensions that the plague, in those days a frequent so- 
journer in London, would renew its dreaded visitation. Moved by 
such considerations, the corporation had already, towards the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign, obtained power from Parliament to cut a river for 
conveying water to the city from any part of Middlesex or Hertford- 
shire. This done, they had rested on their oars, with true corporate 
procrastination, for six or seven years,—till, suddenly, in 1603, the 
plague broke out, and raged with such virulence that in one week if 
carried off upwards of 1,000 persons in the metropolis. Thas fearful- 
ly admonished, the corporation sent surveyors to examine where water 
might be procured ; and having, after much delay, fixed on the springs 
of Amwell and Chadwell in Hertfordshire, 20 miles north of London, 
as sufficiently copious and pure for their purpose, they obtained in 
1606-7 a new act, authorizing the conveyance of these waters by an 
aqueduct to the city. Then followed two more years of vacillating de- 
lay ; and at length, in 1609, their courage failing them after all, they 
made over to Myddelton, at his instance, their power to construct the 
New River, together with any profit that might accrue from the enter- 

rise. 

' Myddelton immediately set to work, and soon found that he had un- 
dertaken a very tough job. His obviously useful enterprise was op- 
posed by the same obstinate prejudices that have beset at their outset 
al great innovations on accustomed routine. Just, as, some 80 years 
later, the Londoners resisted the “‘ schemer” Heming, who was madcap 
enough to propose lighting the streets with lanterns—or, as it was 
sneeringly aid, to “set up asa creator of artificial moonlight ;”—just 
as, in our own day, the projectors of gas-lighting, steam navigation, 
and the electric telegraph had to struggle for years against the contu- 
melious scepticism of the vulgar ;—and just as (to cite a more strictly 
apposite case) the North Kent landowners refused passage to the Dover 
line, and enforced that great southward bend which now, to their ow? 
great regret, disfigures the railway map ;—just so was poor M yddelton 
harassed with vexatious obstructions by the owners of the land across 
which he had to cut his trench. After these civil impediments came 
the physical difficulties of the enterprise; and, foremost amongst t > 
the undulations of the ground, which obliged our projector, for the 
even distribution of the fall, to give his channel a devious and wane 
dering course, nearly doubling the crow-flight estimation of its Meng, 
and the computed cost of the work ; so that by the time Myddelton h 
brought it to Enfield—just about half way to London—his progress was 
stopped by exhaustion of funds. 





The success of his first waterwheel, which raised 216 gallons of water | 
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Peter Morrys, whose waterwheels were all this time in full ply was 
robably not sorry to hear of his rival’s embarrassment ; an the wise 
men in the city seem to have bestowed small pity ona discomfiture 
which their sagacity had foreseen. | The corporation, to whom in his 
exigency Myddelton applied for assistance, met him with a direct re. 
fusal; and King James I., to whom he next applied, declined, with 
characteristic rapacity, to afford him aid except on condition that a 
moiety of the concern should be made over to lim for his exclusive pro- 
fit and emolument. To these hard terms Myddelton perforce acce ed; 
and, resuming his operations with his wonted energy, finally completed 
the work in 16138, 12 months before the expiration of the term allotted 
by the corporation for its achievement. , 

It was a joyful day for every one, except Peter Morrys and Bevis 
Bulmar, when * the floodgates of Clerkenwell reservoir flew open, and 
the stream ran gallantly into the cistern, amidst the triumphal sound 
of drums and trumpets,” and the huzzas of the excavators, who, shovel 
on shoulder, and gaily apparelled, with green Monmouth caps upon 
their heads, were assembled to witness the result of their toil. A poe- 
tical speech was delivered by one of their body in presence of the cor- 

ration and a great concourse of the population, who assisted with ex- 
ultaticn at the ceremony. As this prologue, which is preserved, set 
forth 600 as the maxrunum of labourers that had at any one time been 
employed on the work, we may take 400 as a probable mean number ; 
and, averaging their wages at 2s 6d. per day (an ample estimate, as ap- 

ars from the Greenwich Hospital records of payments to bricklayers, 
masons and carpenters in the 17th century), we arrive at £652,400 as the 
robable labour-cost of the work. _ The trench conveyed a stream of 
about five feet in width and depth, witha winding course of 39 miles and 
a fall of 9 feet 9 inches (or three inches per mile) from its source to its 
terminus. At Bush-hill, near Edmonton, it was carried across a val- 
ley by a wooden trough lined with lead, five feet in width and depth, 
and 220 yards long, sustained on 80 brick piers 2 1-2 feet high. A 
similar aqueduct 154 yards long, carried it across a somewhat deeper 
hollow at Islington, near the termination of its course. It was crossed 
by « number of wooden bridges, and several culverts for the passage of 
prooks, &c., were formed beneath its channel ; but none of these were 
considerable works. The purchase of land, at three acres per mile for 
40 miles, with the law costs attending its acquisition, can scarcely have 
exceeded, on the largest computation, 10,000/ or 15,000/, Estimating, 
again,on the most liberal scale, the cost of timber, lead, and bricks, 
for the raised troughs, the reservoirs, &c., and making ample allowance 
for contingencies, we shall scarcely arrive at a larger sum than £150,- 
000° as the probable total expenditure up to Michaelmas Day. 1613 ;— 
when the water first flowed into the New River head, 85 feet above the 

mid-tide level of the Thames. ; : 

Myddelton was now overwhelmed with laudations as excessive in their 
warmth as the previous discountenance had been in its coldness. The 
rash and ruined schemer was now a “ magnanimous genius,” and his 
achievement not only ‘ immortal,” but even ** Godlike.” He, how- 
ever being ashrewd, practical man, with aclear eye for the main chance 

roceeded to retrieve his fortune by dividing his moiety of the concern 
into 36 shares, of which he sold about half, so as to replace,in part at 
least, his adventured capital. He then, in conjunction with his new 
partners, set about laying down wooden pipes through the town for the 
distribution of the water, which he shortly afterwards began supplying 
to the inhabitants at an annual charge of about £1. 6s. 8d. per house. 
This we gather from a lease dated 1616, granting, at the above named 
rent, to a citizen and his wife, ** a pipe or quillof half inch bore, with 
tooe of the smallest swan-necked cockes, for the service of their yarde 
and kitchine.” As several thousands sterling per annum must have 
been thus received from the outset, and nothing was divided for 20 
years, we may suppose that the excess of receipts, after paying cost of 
maintenance and interest of loans, was applied in extending the pipes. 
In 1619 the concern was incorporated by Noyal charter as the New 
River Company, with Myddelton as its first governor. Myddelton, 
however, who mistrusted the notorious selfishness and rapacity of his 
Royal associate, contrived, with great sagacity, to exclude him from 
any share in the management, which, by an express clause in the char- 
ter, was reserved to the proprietors of the *‘ adventurers’ shares”—3o 
called in contradistinction to those held by the King or his assigns. 
The charter, amongst various other provisions, stipulated the appoint- 
ment, by the Lord Chaneelior, of arbitrating commissioners, to settle 
disputes with landowners concerning the price of land, or concerning 
indemnification for such injuries as might be occasioned by casual out- 
breaks from the aqueduct. Another clause nominated the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen, together with the representatives of London in Parlia- 
ment and some other persons, inspecting commissioners, to insure the 
suitable maintenance of the works by the company, andthe punctual 
discharge of their pecuniary obligations. 

This charter, however, left the public without any assurance against 
the distribution of insalubrious water ; it contained no stipulation on 
behalf of the poor, to insure them a fair share of the new supplies ; no 
guarantee against excessive or unfairly apportioned rates ; nor any 
provision for the eventual repurchase, on the public behalf, of the rights 
and powers thus recklessly alienated by the corporation. A bold spec- 
ulator, and a jobbing prince, with their partners in trade, found them - 
selves invested with a control, virtually absolute, over the warter ser 
vice of the metropolis. They could charge their own price, deliver their 
own quantity, favour this or that individual at their pleasure, and run 
profitable pipes through the fattest districts, leaving the poorer kind 
in the lurch—as indeed they have done for centuries. Uf a customer 
thought himself aggrieved, and was troublesome, tuey could meet his 
complaint by cutting off his supply, leaving him to get such redress as 
he could from the corporation, who had abdicated their jurisdiction ; or 
from the King, who was himselfa shareholder in the concern. The 
constitution of a new power, thus practically irresponsible and in- 
dependent, over an element so assential as water to cleanliness, 
and health and life itself, was a proceeding not merely imprudent 
and anomalous, but also of very questionable validity ; for it may 
cerainly be doubted whether the corporation could alienate, in fa- 
vour of private speculators, powers and rights of an essentially pub- 
lic nature; and it may, not without reason, be denied that James, 
the King, could grant a charter to James, the trader. It is for con- 
stitutional lawyers to decide whether such a grant was more valid than 
the privilege which the same monarch had the audacity to confer (in 
discharge of a claim of 80,0007) on Lord Harrington, “* empowering his 
Lordship to coin and circulate base farthings of brass,’ It is true that 
the charter, with all its flaws, has since been confirmed by the sanction 
of the Legislature ; but this sanction, as we shall hereafter see, was 
given on a condition which the company has not observed. So that the 
company’s monopoly rests in a great measure on its original basis ; the 
slippery and equivocal nature of which must evidently stand in abate- 
ment of any ulterior claims to compensation that may be set up on their 
behalf, whenever it may be determined to make or set aside their incon- 
venient privileges. Just as Peter Morrys was notcompensated when the 
corporation, in spite of his ‘* vested interests,” started the New River 
scheme, and, by their delegate Myddelton, had it carried into the field 
against Morrys, with all the advantage of delegated municipal authority 
on their side, must look, in sheir turn, to find the public power enlisted 
against them ; to find their ‘ vested interests” treated with the same re- 
spect, and only the same, as they, exercising the delegated power of the 
corporation, showed to the “ vested interests” of the Dutch water-mer- 
chant; and to be out-done, without compensation, by a national water 
System, precisely as they, by their local water system, outdid their un- 
PRs pcp ipa predecessor. Or if, meeting with more tenderness at the 
aad be de werd career than they themselves practised at its commencement, 
enterpris ms by that wise policy which, for the encouragement of future 
past, aan eals on liberal terms with the superseded investments of the 
the shaaie petersellers should be offered a moderate compensation, on 
do well ry red the public, of its inalienable water rights, they will 
than to ptovele such concession as a free and unmerited boon, rather 
equivocal origin Be eee demands, a rigorous scrutiny into the 

: heir claims, 

a peered the Nov we? the charter was signed in 1619; and for nearly 
almost entirely ¢ iver Company had the metropolitan water trade 
up and eel y ,\0 themselves. “Morrys, indeed, continued to pump 

p and sell the feculent water the “Phnmes a tw all ks 
one at Shadwell (1680), th ts a tee s, Mae VWO ENB Were 
Strand 1691, were also s pd other at York-buildings, Villiers-Street, 
establishments were altima in the same trade. But both these latter 
the York-buildings Com ately beaten by their stronger rivals; and 
petition of th gS ey upany, in particular, was broken up by the com- 

tit e New River Company who, having ruined them, took pos- 
session of their district, buying onj » having ruined tnem, took po: 

: kc such s he plant as suited 
their purpose, and leaving the heal portions oithe y 
ted company’s hands. as » 42 uncompensated loss, on the ous- 
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traders were kept down by the Paoqnens fracture and constant leakage 
of their pipes. These, being of wood, were of so small a bore that eight 
or nine collateral trains were required where now one capacious main 
is laid. One-fourth of the whole water supply leaked through them, 
converting the ground of London into an artifical swamp; and the dis- 

covery of one broken pipe would often involve 20/. or 30/. worth of 
digging and search. Nowithstanding these difficulties, however we find 
the New River shareholders receiving, in 1633, 15/. 83 38d. per share 
on 72 shares, on which probably (by the foregoing estimate) from 
1,500/. to 2,000/, each had been subscribed. From this time the profits 
increased rapidly ; and Myddelton, finding this, very shrewdly proposed 
to the needy and prodigal Charles to buy back the shares which his Royal 
predecessor had acquired. King Charles willingly gave up his 36 shares 
for an annuity of 5007. a year; being probably between ? and 1 per 
cent. on the capital which they represented. In 1636 Myddelton died, 
leaving, besides these shares and his mining property in Wales, money 
bequests to the amount of 4,000/. and upwards ; so that the current 
stories of his absolute ruin and indigence are manifest inventions. In 
1680 each New River share is stated to have produced a net dividend of 
145/.; so that, on the re-acquired Crown shares alone, the company at 
that period must have netted a balance of 4,720/. per annum clear 
profit. An unlucky mischance having destroyed the company’s ancient 

records, we are left very much in the dark as to their original outlay 
and gains. But the returns of their modern expenditure on pipes and 
machinery, if pared down to a reasonable valuation, show a total pro- 
bable outlay of capital of from 5000,000/. to 750,000/., at the utmost ; 
or from 7,000/. to 10,000/. for each of the shares which now nominally 
represent and sell for about double the mean of those two sums. Even 
of this capital, a large proportion has, in reality, been contributed in 
the shape of exeessive water-rates by the public, as we shall in a future 
article have occasion to show. 











To be continued 
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TESTIMONIAL TO LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 


The memorial of the county of Nottingham to the lamented Lord 
George Bentinck has, after considerable delay, been agreed upon, and 
is now in course of erection. As the county has produced several able 
architects, the committee have acted wisely in employing one of those 
gentlemen—Mr. T. C. Hine, of Nottingham, an artist of considerable 
local reputation, and whose name is not altogether unknown out of the 
district. He has produced for the Bentinck Memorial a design of great 
merit ; and, when completed, it will add to the attractions of the hand- 
some little town of Mansfield. Nottingham is remarkable for its 
market-places. That in its county-town is known all over England as 
the most spacious in the country ; and the other principal towns of the 
shire partake of this characteristic. The market of Mansfield, for the 
size of the place, is large; and it is already embellished with a town- 
hall, of classic design. A better site could not be selected for the 
monument to Lord George Bentinck, independently of the fact that it 
is immediately adjacent to the birth-place of the distinguished states- 
man, and is the centre of a large agricultural district. It is about four 
miles from Newstead Abbey, renowned as the ancestral seat of another 











master-spirit—Lord Byron. The extensive domains of the Duke of 
Portland, the Duke of Newcastle, and the Earl Manvers—forming what 
are popularly termed “the Dukeries”’—are also in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Various propositions were submitted for the memorial: the addition 
of a new wing to the General Hospital at Nottingham, the foun- 
dation of an Agricultural College, and the building of a number of 
Almshouses, were among the designs suggested. A monument in 
Southwell Minster was also named; but all these were declined for 
Mr. Hine’s design, which resembles an ancient market cross. This is 
a richly ornamented Gothic structure, about 50 feet high, of the style 
that prevailed in the fourteenth century. It will occupy a space, in- 
cluding the steps, of twenty-four feet square. The whole is divided 
into three stages—the base or pedestal ; a gabled canopy, supported on 
pinnacled buttresses and clustered columns; and a lofty spire pierced 
with traceried and gabled lights, and terminated with a gilded vane. 
The lower stage consists of a flight of steps, surmounted by an arcaded 
pedestal, with shields of the armorial bearings of the Portland family, 
anda deeply-recessed set-off, to receive the buttresses and columns of 
the canopy. At its four angles are pedestals surmounted by lions 
séjants, supporting vanes, upon which also will be emblazoned the 
family arms. The gables of the canopy are filled with diaper-work, 


touched at the Loo Choo Islands. She is well found in ns, stores, 
and instruments. Her crew were entered at Hong Kong, the greater 
part of them Americans; they appeared to be a most disorganized set 
of men. Mr. Shedden offered to place his vessel at my disposal, and 
appeared anxious that I should send an officer on board him. 

** By 7 p.m. we had completed our water (having obtained 35 tons), 
and by 10 p.m. had taken on board as much wood as we could stow. 

** At6 a.m. 25th of June, weighed in a calm, and towed out from the 
anchorage. Got a light wind from the southward, bringing with it a 
fog, though still not so thick but that both sides of the entrance could 
be seen. Continued beating out. In making a stretch over to the east- 
ern shore from Babouski Island the fog closed down over the rocks, and 
deceived me as to their distance. I hove the ship in stays with the 
greatest confidence, but the whirls of the tide made her slack, and 
shot her on the rocks, before I had time to bring up with an anchor. 

«* The stream anchor and cable were laid out, and hove taut, and at 
210 pm the ship was hove off into deep water, having been nearly 
three hours on shore. Fortunately the water at the time was glassy 
smooth, so that the ship lay oy quiet until a short time before 
getting off, when she lifted and struck heavily by the bow two or three 
times, bringing away on each oceasion small pieces of her false keel. 
The ship made no water, and I did not consider her much damaged, Re- 
mained at anchor during the night. 

«« June 26, 9 a.m., weighed, with a light 5.E. wind, hut was obliged 
to anchor again in a very exposed position, near the island of Slaritch- 
kov, it being a calm, with a current setting direetly on shore. A thick 
fog and a dead calm during the night. Quantities of fish and crabs 
were caught at this position. 

* * * = 

“« 15th of July.-—Shortly after 8 a.m. we made out a vessel at anchor 
under Chamisso Island, and at 10 exchanged numbers with H.M.S. 
Plover. We reached the anchorage by 1 p.m., having run in 50 hours 
from the west end of St Laurence Island to the anchorage off Cha- 
misso. 

‘* Commander Moore came on board, from whom I was glad to learn 
that the officers and crew were all healthy and in good spirits. He had 
only arrived at 6 a.m. the day previous, having passed the winter in @ 
harbour discoverel by the Plover on the Asiatic shore, close to the 
south of Cape Tehnkotsky. 

‘** Before my arrival two boats had been despatched for the Macken- 
zie River, under the command of Lieutenant Lee; fortunately the 
Heraid hove in sight before it was too late to signalize to them ; the 
boats saw the recall, and returned. 

«* We commenced immediately on our arrival to coal and provision the 
Plover, and by 9 a.m. she had on board all the bread she could stow, 
half her coals, and a proportion of other provisions. 

‘** July 16.—We were occupied in stowing Plover’s provisions and 
coals, removing officers, discharging objectionable men, and filling u 
their vacancies from our own complement. While this was going on 
went with Commander Moore and his acting ice master to examine the 
different bays on the east side of Choris Peninsula for a wintering sta- 
tion for the Plover. We found very shoal water in all of them, shoal- 
ing gradually northerly towards the sandy peninsula. They were of 
opinion that if a vessel did winter there she would be greatly exposed, 
and, probably, on the breaking up of the ice, be either carried into the 
straits or shoved up on to the beach. 

*“ At9 p.m. both ships were ready to sail, but our main cap having 
been reported very rotten, [ was detained the next day (17th) to shift it. 

«On each day of our stay we were visited by two baidars, carrying 
12 men each ; all of them were particularly tall, well built, well armed, 
and without either their women or dogs. 

‘* At first they were rather shy, but as soon as the interpreter began 
to speak to them in their language—that is, in a dialect which some of 
them understood—they appeared delighted, came on board, looked all 
over the ship, and returned after (I had made each of them some trifl- 
ing present) without attempting to pilfer anything. ; ; 

** They belonged to Spafareif Inlet, and expressed their delight at 
meeting with, and being recognized by, Lieutenant Cooper, and others 
who had visited them at their place last year, making presents to them 
without seeking a return. 

« Commander Moore and myself accompanied them to Chamisso Is- 
land, where, after hauling up their baidars, canting them bottom to the 
wind, the weather gunwale resting on the s.nd, the other raised obout 
3 feet, and supported by paddles, the space u-derneath covered wi 
furs, we partook of several p es with them. 





and sculptures emblematic of the interests which Lord George Bentinck 
so ably advocated. The pinnacles, gables, and spire-lights are through - 
out enriched with carved crockets, so as to add considerably to the 
architectural embellishment of the design. The contract for the build- 
ing has been undertaken by Mr. Charles Lindley, of Mansfield; and the 
execution of the work, so far as it has proceeded, is very creditable to 
him. We understand that Mr. Hine introduced in the original design 
a statue beneath the canopy; but we are not aware that such an addi- 
tion is contemplated by the committee ; though it would add greatly 
to the interest of the monument. 





THE BEHRING’S STRAITS EXPEDITION 
of H.M.S. Herald and Plover. 


The following very interesting detail of the proceedings of H.M.S. 
Herald and P/over, under the command of Captain Kellett, in search of 
Sir John Franklin’s expedition, appears in the London papers. 

** Sir,—Herewith I have the honour to transmit, for the information 
of my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, a circumstantial acco unt 
of my proceedings since leaving Oahu on the 19th of May last. 

** Passing to the southward of Onechow and Lisiansky’s Island, and 
close to the position of Byen’s and Morrel!’s Islands, without meeting 
with either of the two latter, we sighted Kamschatka at 6 a. m. on the 
22d of June; there we picked up a fresh gale off the land, which ran 
me within a mile of Cape Gavarea, and left me in a dead calm. My po- 
sition would have been critical had I not found at this distance bottom 
in 30 fathoms, 

** At daylight three ships were in sight off the Point of Petropaulski, 
the mirage transforming tiem into every imaginable shape. With light 
variable winds, soleil by our boats and a slight northerly current, 
we reached an anchorage in the entrance, in 15 fathoms, by 7 p. m. 

** This voyage occupied 35 days, and was only remarkable for the 
lightness of the winds, the fineness of the weather, and the almost en- 
tire absence of fog, 24 hours never having elapsed without having ob- 
= observations either by day or night for the position of the 
ship. 

rt The three vessels we had notice proved to be American whale 
ships that had also towed into an anchorage. I boarded one of them, 
and learned that they had left the port the day before, but having lost 
some men, had returned to pick them up. From this vessel I also learn- 
ed that the Plover had not been to Petropaulski, but that a report was 
current of a vessel having wintered somewhere to the northward. 

‘* This information determined me to go to the anchorage with the 
ship, if I could do so without loss of time, getting at the same time two 
boats ready to proceed there and obtain information in case it should 
continué calm. 2 

** The wood at this port is excellent, the water easily obtained, and 
the best I have ever tasted ; at Chamisso Island to have taken in the 
same quantity of water I did here would have cost me days for hours. 

** A fine northerly breeze springing up at midnight, although foul, I 
weighed with the ship shortly after despatching the boats. The wind 
freshened, with the tide in our favour, and we came to at 7 a.m. in our 
former anchorage, off the watering place. ‘ 

**In our passage up the masters of the American vessels came on 
board to gain information relative to Behring’s Straits, whither they 
were bound. They informed me that at least 20 American vessels 
would pass through those straits this year, in consequence of the suc- 
cess of one of their vessels last season The master of the successful 
vessel appears to have been an enterprising man. He had a roving 
commission from his owner, but having been unsuccessful in the Japan- 
ese Seas, and reading in Captain Beechey’s voyage of the number of 
whales he had seen in the Arctic Sea, he determined to go there. He 
did so, and succeeded, entering the straits with a clear ship, and return- 
ing about six weeks after with 4,000 barrels. 

** The Governor of Petropaulski had not heard of a vessel having win- 
tered to the northward, nor could he inform me from what source such 
» report could have sprung. 

found lying here the Royal Thames Yacht Club schooner ancy 
Dawson, owned and commanded by a Mr. Shedden, formerly a mate in 
the Royal Navy. He informed me that his object in coming here was 
to go through the straits, and as far north as possible, in search of Sir 





at which rate the cost of the New River (39 miles long) would be only £97,500 


John Franklin’s expedition. He was last from Hong Kong, having 





‘** Whilst we were engaged with our pipes Commander Moore employ 
ed his boat’s crew in digging for the flour left by Captain Beechey | 
years before, in a position indicated by directions on a rock, which 


were as perfect as the day when cut. We found this rock last year, 
but, supposing the flour to have been removed by the natives, did not 


dig for it. A considerable space was cleared round the cask, its chimes 
freed, only adhering to the sand by the two lower bilge staves, yet still 
it required the united strength of two boats’ crews, with a parbuckle 
and a large spar as a lever, to free it altogether. The sand was frozen 
so hard that it emitted sparks with every blow of the pickaxe. The 
cask itself was perfectly sound and the hoops good ; out of the 3361b. of 
flour which it contained, 1751b. was as sweet and well-tasted as any we 
had on board. The tin of beads was also found ; those not of glass much 
decayed ; the cotton stringing quite sound. 

« July 18.—At 6 a.m. we weighed, with a 8.W. wind, and stood out 
of the anchorage. The Wancy Dawson yacht hove in sight at the same 
time. She accompanied us, without touching at Chamisso Island. The 
Plover leading under all plain sail, the Herald keeping in company. 

* * * a 


** July 20,—In the forenoon nearly ran over the carcass of a dead 
whale that had been flinched Noon, the wind having shifted suddenl 
to the northward, we had fine clear weather ; Cape Lisburre east 1 
miles. At 5 p.m. we anchored in 15 fathoms, with Cape Lisburne bear- 
ing N. 7° 20’ E. mag., distant 25 miles; P/over and yacht in company. 


« ~ * * 


** We experienced in the ship until 6 p.m. of the 23d a tedious calm ; 
the current fortunately sct us north, halfamileper hour. During this 
time we were visited by two baidars : they came alongside fearlessly, 
and disposed of every article they had ; the women selling their fur- 
dresses (even to their second pair of breeches) for tobacco and beads. 

«* During the evening of the 23d and the morning of the 24th we were 
running to the N.E., with a moderate 8.8.W. wind and a thick fog, 
clearing at intervals for ashort time. Walruses, whales, and flocks of 
the eider duck abowt. We were guided as to our approach to the ice by 
the temperature of the sea. 

* July 25, a.m.—The wind shifted to the N.W.; brought with it cold 
but fine and clear weather ; steering for Wainwright’s Inlet, the vast 
numbers of walrusses that surrounded us keeping up 2 continual bel- 
lowing or grunting. The barking of the innumerable seals, the small 
whales, and the immense flocks of ducks continually rising from the 
water as we neared them, warned us of our approach to the ice, al- 
though the temperature of the sea was still high. We made the landa 
little before noon, 10 miles to the northward of Wainwright’s Inlet. At 
2 p.m. we anchored in 11 fathoms, about three miles off its entrance. 
The Plover and yacht had done so about an hour before. . 

« In running down along the coast a post was observed on the higher 
land, near the entrance of the inlet; shortly afterwards » man was 
seen to hoist on it _ we a = us 2 out = be) o a a 
Plover soon afterwards di ere (simply to clear it : - 
wards learned); this as torteenedl by the person at the post doing the 
same, and entirely removing it. . 

«| immediately lowered a boat, and sent Lieutenant Cooper, of this 
ship, to the shore. He walked up to the post, and ia it to be noth- 
ing more than a native mark for a quantity of Bee and reindeer 
flesh he discovered buried there. The native had left. Lieutenant 
Cooper after remaining there some time returned on board without see- 
ing anybody. 

3 My roheidil for selecting this place to equip and despatch the boats 
from, instead of proceeding as far north as the “yo should go, was that 
I considered it of the greatest importance that the Plover’s wintering 
station should be known by the officer in command ofthe boat expedi- 
ag i ee immediately to hoist wes the boats, equip, and pr rvis- 
ion them y . 

“By midnight 
hearty cheers from 
boats. o's . or 

« This little expedition consisted of 25 persons, and four boats, 25 
follows :—Lieutenant Pullen, commanding the Herald's 30-foot pin- 
nace, fitted on board with the greatest care, thoroughly decked, schooner 
rigged, and called the ‘ Owen,’ furnished with pumps, spare rudder, 
and a strengthening piece of two-inch plank above her water line. 

“Two 27-foot whale boats, new boats, brought out by H.M. Saip 


the boats were all ready, and shoved off under three 


Cit 


the ships, which were as heartily returned by the 
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Asia, from England, covered in abaft as far as the backboard, but with- 
out either toe or cases, the provisions being stowed, the bread in pain- 


ted bags, and the preserved meats between tarpawlings. The men’s | q 


clothes were in haversacks, capable ofremoval ina moment. = =—_ 

** Plover’s pi e, a half-decked boat, with cases for her provisions 
&c., 80 Tinted os to resist pressure from the ice. 

“There were placed in the boats 70 days’ preserved meats for the 
whole party, all the other articles of provisions, except bread, to the 
game extent, being also soldered up in tins. In addition to these, the | 
Owen had on board eight men’s allowance of the regular ship’s provis- | 
ions. After she was stowed with this proportion, every corner that 
would hold a case of preserved meats was filled. The two larger boats | 
carried in lack of them five cases of pemmican for the special use of Sir | 

hn Franklin’s party. 

“ The ships weighed in company with the boats, and ran along the 
land within about three miles, witha moderate off shore wind. 





« July 29.—At midnight the latitude was obtained by the inferior | 
passage of the sun. At 5 a.m. the temperature of the water had fallen 
to36 deg., and almost at the same instant the ice was reported from 
the masthead. Between this time and 7 a.m. (when we hove to within 
half a mile of the pack) we ran 10.5, so that [consider II miles to be 
about the distance that packed ice in this par! of the world can be seen 
in clear weather from a ship’s masthead. : 

“ The pack was of dirty-coloured ice, showing an outline without a 
break in it five or six feet high, with columns and pinnacles much 
higher some distance in. Although the wind was off the pack, there 
was not a particle of loose or drift ice from it ; our soundings had gra- 
dually increased to 35 fathoms, soft blue mud. The only living thing 
seen were a pair of small divers, black with a white ball in the back, 
and two very remarkable birds, very like the female of the tropical 
man-of-war bird—a dingy black colour with excessively long wings, 
and the same flight when soaring. We could not succeed in shooting 
any of either species. We remained hove to off the pack for an hour. 
The temperature of the sea near the pack at every five fathoms was as 
shown in the margin. In the dredge we got mussels, and a few bivalves 
common to these seas. 

* This was our most northern position, lat 72° 51/N.,118° W. The 
ice, as far as it could be seen from the masthead, trended away W.S.W. 
(compass), Commander Moore and the icemaster reporting a water sky 
to the north of the pack, and a strong iceblink to the 5.W. 

‘* It was impossible to gain this reported open water, as the pack was 
perfectly impenetrable. The pack we had just traced for 40 leagues, 
made in a series of steps westerly and northerly—the westerly bein 
about 10 or twelve miles, and the northerly 20. We made sail at 
o’clock a.m., steering for the coast a little to the westward of our track 
up. Wind N.E. gradually decreasing as we got southerly. 

** o’clock a. m.—Fell a dead calm, the sea glassy smooth, and so 
transparent that a white plate was distinctly seen at a depth of 80 
feet. This afforded mean opportunity of ascertaining the extent of 
damige the ship had received when on shore in Awatska-bay. The 
forefoot was untouched, the false keel gone for about 10 feet—beyond 
this she had sustained no damage that we could see: the copper broken 
and excessively thin all over. As we approached the coast we again 
= numbers of whales, walrus, seals, and flights of ducks and sea- 
birds. 

** July 30, 8 o’clock a. m.—Packed in shore in eight fathoms, close to 
the northward of Blossom’s-shoals. Commander Moore came on board 
and proposed that, during the time I was surveying Wainwright’s In- 
let, he should go along the coast during the fine weather as far north 
as the ice would permit him, and endeavour to communicate with the 
larger boats, which we expected were somewhere about Refuge Inlet. 
beg this intention we both started with a fine but adverse wind from 


“1 worked on short tacks, close along shore, the soundings in mud- 
dy bottom decreasing and increasing as we approached or receded from 
the land. Shortly after 6 o'clock a. m. we again anchored off the en- 
trance of Wainwright's Inlet. 


“* Not a particle of the ice seen on our former visit remained. We 





had not long anchored when we observed the natives carrying their 
baiders across the narrow neck between the inlet and the sea, and 
launching them. Wishing to get as many of them as I could off to the 
ship, so as to have fewer to molest me on shore, f detained the beats 
until two of them came alongside. They approached us slowly, fre- 

uently seating op their paddles, the bowman each timeinvariably hold- 
ioe up his hands over his head at an angle of 45 degrees, when lower- 
ing them passing them over his breast and stomach. I made the boat- 
swain do the same from the forecastle netting. They always waited for 
his answer before they recommenced paddling. 

**T made them each a — of some tobacco and beads, (which they 
could hardly understand that I intended to give without return). 

**T left the ship with three boats, for the examination of the inlet, 
and gave permission to the ship’s company to trade with the natives 
for ane they had to dispose of, consisting mostly of small figures 





and tools of ivory, bows, arrows, a few furs, sealskin boots, and pieces 
of reindeer’s flesh. 

** [ had not been long on shore before these natives left the ship, and 
followed. Nothing could exceed their good humour. When about to 
commence my observations I ordered all trading to cease, drew a large 
semicircle on the sand from water’s edge to water's edge, and placed the 
boats’ noses between its points. They seemed perfectly to understand 
the meaning of this line ; not one of them attempted to overstep it; they 
squatted down, and remained perfectly quiet avd silent. When a 
stranger arrived they shouted to him, who no sooner understood them 
than he crept rather than walked to the boundary, and squatted 
amongst the rest. They danced and sang for our amusement, played 
football with the seamen (who had not a chance with them), and dis- 
played their skill in shooting ata mark. Plover anchored in company 
soon after noon, Calm. 

**Commander Moore went on shore, erected a mark, and buried a 
bottle, with information of the boats. I had satisfied myself before his 
arrival that 10 feet was the greatest depth that could be caryied in; I 
therefore called upon him to furnish me with a report of what his ves- 
Pp» could be lightened to, a copy of which I have the honour to en- 
close. 

** By it their Lordships will perceive that, short of taking the Plo- 
ver’s masts out, she could not be lightened sufficiently to enter the in- 
let. Could it have been done with any partial lightening, I should 
have attempted it, being in every way so very desirable a position—in 
the first place, from its high latitude, the friendliness of the natives, 
the supply of reindeer’s flesh we found could be obtained there, there 
being no other harbour south of it nearer than Kotzebue Sound, and, 
lastly, the opinion of the icemasters of the exposure to which a vessel 
wintering in the latter place would be subjected. Inside there is a 

th of water, and in one spot the Plover might have been placed 
al ide a bank, well sheltered. 
. Phe natives gave me to understand that a considerable river runs 
into it; at least one that they can in their Laidars navigate for many 
days, and that it ran to the 8.E.; that on its bank, and in the neigh- 
hourhood of the iniet, the reindeer collected in great numbers, in their 
northerly, and in their return south. 

6s natives began to leave us, as before, by 8 p. m., tracking their 
baidars with dogs to their tents in a little sandy bay, a mile north of 
us. By the time we were ready to go off there was not one with us. 

“1 was sorry to find that, after all their good behaviour, they had 
been guilty of pic the pockets of two or three. One lost a hand- 
kerchief, another a glove, Commander Moore a box of caps, and the na- 
turalist a small glass bottle, containing spirits and water. 

** Wednesday, Aug. 1.——During the night we had a thick fog, which 
cleared off at5a.m. The boats left the ship to continue their exami- 
nation; Commander Moore and myself to obtain a suite of magnetic 
and other observations. I returned to the ship shortly after noon with 
the boats to put my work on paper. Commander Moore went up the 
inlet, and found some baidars that had just arrived with several rein- 
deer cut in quarters. They were os it with a considerable quan- 
tity they had already collected in a hole dug on the sand-spot off Point 

Collie, and appeared much annoyed at their stow-hole having been dis- 
covered. It was deep, and lined with logs of wood, having a roof formed 
also of logs about five feet above the ground, and covered with moss. 
For a small quantity of tobacco they sold 8001b.—as much as Comman- 
der Moore's boat could carry Learning from him that they were wil- 
ling to dispose of more, I sent Lieutenant Cooper, the naturalist, and 
the surgeon, in a light boat to purchase it; seeing the boat pulling in 
fast directly for them, they got alarmed, and at length, before the boat 
touched the beach, a woman walked to the water’s edge and held up the 
bottle the naturalist had lost the day before, making signs to him when 
he landed that it had been picked up on the beach. It was in the same 
stateas when he lost it, the cork never having been removed. They at 
least understand that stealing is an offence. At first they appeared 
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rather sulky, and unwill to part with any of their meat; after a 
few presents they resumed their former good humour, and sold 14 
uarters, all of them of young animals—it was without a particle of 
fat, badly killed, but still was owned by most on board to be very sweet 
and tender meat. 

** In the afternoon a long westerly swell rolled in, with a very light 
wind still off the land; at 6 o’clock it shifted to the southward, with a 
threatening appearance. We both immediately weighed and stood off 
the land, in a thick fog, and with a falling barometer. 

** August 2.—At9 a.m. the fog cleared off. The Plover was no- 
where to be seen, and the wind was gradually increasing. 

* * * * * 


“9th of August —In the morning passed the carcase of a dead whale, 
and another in the afternoon. I sent a boat to this one, stuck a flag in 
it, and buried a bottle, containing a current paper, a notice of my 
whereabouts, and of my intention to go westerly, for the information of 
the Plover, should she fall in with it. Many reports of land from the 
masthead ; a landbird seen. 

‘‘ Having this favourable wind for examining the pack to the west- 
ward, I continued to steer as high as the wind would permit on the 
starboard tack. The wind continued to lighten until the morning of 
the 10th, when it fell to a dead calm. , 

‘The sea was literally covered in streams with particles of a 
pink colour, like wood ashes, or coarse sawdust from cedar, a tenth of 
an inch long, and 0.5 in diameter,and round. On placing it under the 
microscope no appearance of circulation could be detected. Mr. Good- 
ridge, the surgeon of the ship, supposes it to have — from the 
carcases of the whales he saw yesterday, the oil having been forced 
through the pores by the pressure of the water, giving the uniform 
size and shape in which we found it. I endeavoured to dry some in 
blotting paper, but it was absorbed by the paper, and nothing left but 
an oily stain. Tried the current, and found it running to the west- 
ward, one-third of a mile an hour. Wolves grunting around in groups 
of eight and ten together ; quantities of small pieces of drift-wood,all 
pine, which appeared to have been washed from some beach. The 
temperature of the water at the surface in 29 fathoms was 45°, and at 
the bottom 48°. The dredge produced (in soft blue mud) a good many 
mussels, starfish (found in all parts of this sea), a few bivalves (got 
before), and some very small shrimps. , * ° ? 

* August 14.—We experienced very strong, variable, and 8, E 
breezes, with rain, until midnight of the 14th, when the wind changed 
to the westward, and brought with it fine weather. Continued to 
stand to northward and westward until noon on the 15th, being in lat. 
71° 12’ and long. 170° 10’; bore up west half south, passing several 
pieces of drift wood. Our soundings increased as we left the bank 
(westerly) to 25 fathoms, mud. 

** August 16.—Wind very variable in strength, and direction 8.8.W. 
to 8.E. Large flocks of phalaropes, divers and gulls numerous. At 
midnight wind very fresh from 8.8.€.; steering W.S.W.; depth in- 
creasing to 10 fathoms. 

*« At3 a.m. the 17th of August, the temperature of the sea suddenly 
fell from 40° to 86°; the wind became light, and excessively cold. 
Shortened sail, supposing that I was very near the ice; frequent snow 
showers. 

«At 5 a.m. wind shifted suddenly from the N.W. ina sharp squall 
with heavy snow. Shortly after 8, when one of these snow storms 
cleared off, the packed ice was seen from the masthead from 8.8.W. to 
N.N.W., five miles distant. The weather was so bad that I bere up 
for the rendezvous. The weather, however, as suddenly cleared up. I 
hauled my wind for the north-western extreme of the ice that had been 
seen. At 9 40 the exciting report of “‘ Land-ho!” was made from the 
masthead ; they were both soon afterwards crowded. 

«In running a course along the pack towards our first discovery, a 
small group of islands were reported on our port beam, a considerable 
distance within the outer margin of the ice. 

‘«The pack here was not so close as I found it before. Lanes of 
water could be seen reaching almost up to the group, but too narrow to 
enter unless the ship had been sufficiently fortified to force a hole for 
herself. 

‘** These small islands at intervals were very distinct, and were not 
considered at the time very distant. 

*: Still more distant than this group (from the deck) a very extensive 
and high land was reported, which I had been watching for some time, 

and anxiously awaited a reportfrom some one else. There was a fine 
clear atmosphere (such a one as can only be seen in this climate), ex- 
cept in the direction of this extended land, where the clouds rolled in 
numerous immense masses, occasionally leaving the very lofty peaks 
uncapped, where could be distinctly seen columns, pillars, and very 
broken, which is characteristic of the higher headlands in this sea— 
East Cape and Cape Lisburne, for example. 

‘* With the exception of the N.E. and 8S.E. extremes none of the lower 
land could be seen, unless, indeed, what I took at first for a small 
group of islands within the pack edge was a point of this great 
land. 

‘* This island or point was distant 25 miles from the ship’s track, 
higher parts of the land seen not less, I consider, than 60. When we 
hove to off the first land seen, the northern extreme of the great land 
showed out to the eastward for a moment, and so clear as to cause some 
who had doubts before to cry out, ‘ There, Sir, is the land quite 

lain.’ 
pn From the time land was reported until we hove to under it, we ran 
25 miles directly for it. At first we could not see that the pack joined 
it, but as we approached the island we found the pack to rest on the 
island, and to extend from it as far as the eye could reach to the 
E.S.E. 

«‘The weather, which had been fine all day, now changed suddenly 
to dense clouds and snow showers, blowing fresh from the south, with so 
much sea that I did not anchor as I intended. 

“J left the ship with two boats ; the senior lieutenant, Mr. Maguire ; 
Mr. Seemann, naturalist; and Mr. Collinson, mate, in one; Mr. 
Goodridge, surgeon; Mr. Pakenham, midshipman; and myself in the 
other, almost despairing of being able to reach the island. 

«The ship kept off and on outside the thickest part of the loose ice, 
through which the boats were obliged to be very careful in picking 
their way, on the 8.E. side, where I thought I might have ascended. 
We reached the island, and found running on it a very heavy sea; the 
first lieutenant, however, landed, having backed his boat in until he 
could get foothold (without swimming), and then jumped overboard. I 
followed his example; the others were anxious to do the same, but the 
sea was so high that I could not permit them. 

‘We hoisted the jack and took possession of the island with the 
usual ceremonies, in the name of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria. 

«* The extent we had to walk over was not more than 30 feet. From 

this space and a short distance that we scrambled up, we collected 
eight species of plants; specimens of the rock were also brought 
away. 
«With the time we could spare and our materials, the island was 
perfectly inaccessible to us. This was a great disappointment to us, 
as from its summit, which is elevated above the sea, 1,400 fect, much 
could have been seen, and all doubt set aside, more particularly as [ 
knew the moment I got on board I should be obliged to carry sail to 
get off the pack and out of the hight of it we were in; neither 
could I expect that at this late period of the season the weatlfer would 
improve. 

“The island on which I landed is four miles and a half in extent 
east and west, and about two and a half north and south, in the shape 
ofa triangle, the western end being itsapex. It is almost inaccessible 
on all sides, and a solid mass of granite. Innumerable black and white 
divers [common to this sea] here found a safe place to deposit their 
eggs and bring up their young; not a walrus or seal was seen 
on its shore, or on the ice in its vicinity. We observed here none of 
the small land birds that were so numerous about us before making the 
land. 

“It becomes a nervous thing to report a discovery of land in these 
regions without actually landing on it, after the unfortunate mistake 
to the southward; but as far as aman can be certain, who has 130 
pair of eyes to assist him, and all agreeing, I am certain we have dis- 
covered an extensive land. I think, also, it is more than probable 
that these peaks we saw are a continuation of the range of mountains 
seen by the natives off Cape Jakan [coast of Asia]. mentioned by Baron 
Wrangell in his Polar voyages. I returned to the ship at 7 p-m., and 
very reluctantly made all the sail we could carry from this interesting 
neighbourhood to the south-east, the wind at the time allowing me te 
lie just clear of the pack. : 


boats. 





« Aug 24.—A.m. weighed, with a light air from the north-east, and 
clear (hot) weather; running for Point Hope, where I intended to build 
another mark, in the P/over had not already done it. 

“Atl p.m. sighted off the low land the Wancy Dawson yacht and 
the Owen. Mr. Shelden same on board, accompanied by Mr. Martin, 
the second master of tne Plover, who had been sent back by Mr. Pul- 
len in charge of the two lavge boats of the expedition. I learned from 
Mr. Martin that#he had arrived at the anchorage off Point Hope on the 
19th inst., in company with the yacht, and was prepiring to start again 
north in the Owen, sending the other boats back in charge of the yacht 
to Kotzebue Sound. 

«The boats, after leaving the Plover, on the 25th of July, were dee 
tained a day or two by the ice before reaching Point Barrow; found the 
natives most friendly, and anxious to assist them in every way. The 
boats were accompanied as far as Point Barrow by the yacht. This 
vessel had many escapes. She was pressed on shore once ; ran onshore 
on another occasion to the eastward of Point Barrow, and was only gto 
off by the assistance of the natives, who manned her capstan and hove 
with great goodwill. 

** On another occasion she parted her bower cable from the pressure 
of the ice that came suddenly down on her, and had a narrow escape 
of a severe squeeze. She recovered her anchor andcable. Mr. Shed- 
den erected a mark in Refuge Inlet, where he also intended to have 
left some provisions, but the natives were too numerous to do so with- 
out their knowing it. 

“He found another small inlet a short distance south of Refuge 
Inlet, in latitude 71° 5’, where he buried from his own store a large 
cask of flour and a large cask of preserved meats. At Refuge Inlet 
he left information as to the position of these casks. 

«* Nothing could exceed the kindness of Mr. Shedden to those in the 
boats, in supplying them with everything his vessel could afford and 
in following them with considerable risk. His crew were, unfor- 
tunately, a most disaffected set. He had too many of them for so 
small a vessel. 

‘* The boats all reached Dease’s Inlet on the evening of the 8d, but 
were detained until the 5th by strong winds. 

Their time, however, was well employed in stowing their boats and 
a * baidar” Mr. Pullen bought at Point Barrow. They were fairly 
away on the afternoon on the 5th, having with them 100 days’ provisions, 
besides 10 cases of pemmican ; this little expedition then consisted of 
two 27 foot whale boats, and one native baidar, manned with 14 persons 
in all. 

**T have sent their Lordships copies of Mr. Pullen’s letters, both 
public and private, that have been received since his departure. From 
them they will gain more information than I could afford. 

** Through these letters their Lordships will also see with what a 
noble and proper spirit Lieutenant Pullen undertook his voyage, being 
nevertheless fully alive to its dangers and exposure. 

**T am quite sure their Lordships, when they appointed Mr. Pullen, 
were fully aware of his character and capabilities. I trust, however, 
that they will not consider the following comments out of place :— 

** | don’t know any officer more capable of conducting with success 
such an expedition. He possesses health, reat bodily strength, and en- 
durance, ability, and great decision of character. Coupled with all 
these good points in their leader, the boats had an open sea and a fair 
wind, so that [ have no apprehensions as to their reaching one of the 
Hudson Bay’s establishments on the Mackenzie early in this sea- 
son, though not sufficiently early to return to Kotzebue Sound this 

ear. 
ser Dease and Simpson certainly made their voyage from the Mackenzie 
to Point Barrow and back in one season, but then they travelled west, 
at the commencement of the season, and returned to the eastward at its 
elose, when the winds prevailed from the westward. Our boats would 
have to return to the westward at the latter part of the season, which I 
believe to be impossible from the packing of the ice. the heavy westerly 
winds and currents. 

** Mr. Pullen’s letter says pretty plainly that he will not return ; he 
wili therefore be awaiting their Lordships’ instructions at York F ac- 
tory. 

@ August 24.—We hove to off Point Hope towards midnight in very 
dirty weather. : ¥ ° y 

*« August 27.—Continued to run to the northward until 6 a. m. of 
this day. Had an increasing breeze from south-southeast, with fre- 
quent snow showers. Hove to for fine weather. By 9 a.m. we were 
reduced to a close-reefed maintopsail and staysail, having washed away 
one of our quarter-boats. I have never seen so hollow or distressin 
a sea for a ship—no small decked boat could have livedinit. * * 

‘* August 28.—Wore in 11 fathoms on the shoal this morning, having 
nine fathoms before we trimmed. Had acurrent north 84° east setting 
36 miles in 18 hours. Wind west. 

** Finding it impossible to remain on the coast, I began to work off 
with all the sail the ship would carry. My crew were necessarily much 
exposed in making and shortening sail, and suffered a good deal from 
colds and rheumatism. I was also shorthanded, having been obliged to 
send 10 men to the Plover, besides those I discharged at Oahu. 

** On the morning of the 31st I again stood in for Point Hope, but 
finding there was no landing there I bore up for Kotzebue Sound. 

** Passed Cape Krusenstern on the morning of the 1st in a gale from 
the north-west, under third reefs of topsails and reefed courses. 

** Before passing Hotham we were under sail, and anchored off Cha- 
misso Island at9. 30 p. m. 

** Found the Plover and the yacht at anchor under Choris Peninsula: 
The Owen was absent with Captain Moore up the Buckland river, but 
expected daily her return on the 3d. 

** After completing our water from the springs in Chamisso, my peo- 
ple were employed assisting the Plover in preparing her winter quar- 
ters ; the boatswain with a party and the carpenters building a house. 

Commander Moore having determined to winter in the Sound, and 
being very desirous to visit some chiefs who were reported to live in a 
considerable place up the river, I determined to go thither with a party 
sufficient to ensure respect from these people, although Captain Moore 

told me they were most friendly. Accordingly, on the 9th, I started 
with the Owen, the Plover’s decked boat, Herald’s cutter, and two 
gigs, their crews and several officers. 

* The first night we bivouacked at Elephant Point, and had the 
whole crew roaming over the ice cliffs for fossils, but could not find one 
of any importance. 

‘* The second night we stayed at a large native village of 22 tents and 
about 150 people. We pitched our tents close to one extreme of them, 
had our coppers, pots, kettles, axes, saws, &c., on shore, but not an ar- 
ticle was lost, alt..oug': at times we had a third of their numbers about 
us. Even in this way they were not troublesome when we told them we 
wished them to go away. 

“They were all very fine men, but disfigured in appearance by the 
tabrets they all wear. They brought us wood and water, gave us fish 
and venison, and offered us whales’ blubber and seals’ flesh. 

** Leaving a few of the men to take care of the boats, the rest came 
on shore for an hour. The natives were highly amused and joined in 
their sports of leaping and running. 

‘The sportsmen were always accompanied by some of them ; they 
were greatly surprised to see some of the young officers killing the birds 
right and left. 

‘* The moment the boats started (until we got far up) we were pre- 
ceded by their little kiacs, sounJing with their paddles, to the channel. 
We had pilots in each of the large boats, who remained constantly with 
us, and who expressed great concern when they unavoidably got us 
on shore. 

‘«*T have been the more particular in my remarks relative to these in- 
teresting people, because their behaviour on the visits of Captain 
Beechey and myself have been so very opposite. It may be accounted 
for in this way—we had an interpreter who could speak with them, 
through which they found out what our object was in going amongst 
them. 

«« The Russian settlement has, also, I consider, been very instrumen- 
tal in causing this alteration in their conduct. We found many of them 
with shirts, handkerchiefs of gaudy colours, cottons printed with wal- 
rus, reindeer, and all the other animals that they are in the habit of 
catching, and representing in ivory knives and kettles—all these came 
from the Russian settlement. They were latterly very anxious to ob- 
tain muskets, and evinced no fear in discharging them. f 

«September 11.—We arrived with the boats at a part of the river 
30 miles up, perfectly barred across with heavy rock, over which there 
was a fall of about 13 inches. Here the heavy boats were stopped, 





ov 

“ August 18\—Towards the morning we hada very strong wind with | n eit 

constant snowstorms and excessivecold. The wind having changed to | still anxious to go on, I directed Mr. Maguire (senior lieutenant of the 

northward left me no choice but to return to my rendezvous for the | 
* * * od 


but by unlading the lighter ones we were enabled to haul them 
er. : 
«* Wishing myself to return to the ship, and Commander Moore being 


Herald) to accompany him in my gig, for the purpose of mutual pro- 


’ | tection (leaving one of the larger boats below the fall to wait their re- 
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the river ag far as they 


rected to make a tracing of 
ne —w ~ ive vessels before the 23d 


it, and return to their res 
inst earn the river about 30 miles beyond where I left them. 
In this distance they met with but two natives. They ed several 
jJaces where they were obliged to unload and haul these light boats over. 
They found, also, the — trees scattered about in twos and threes a 
i istance from the bank. 
latle Soe from the mud and jeaves hanging on the banks, showed 
that at some period of the year it was at least 10 feet above the level 
at that time. ae : 

« The absence of spars or wood of any description on the frequen 
bridges of rocks across the river, on the tops of the many spots of sand, 
or on the summit of the banks (which bear evident marks of having 
been overflown at some season), shows that Buckland is not the source 
from which the enormous quantities of wood found at Choris Peninsula is 
derived. We have never found a particle of wood on the eastern face of 
this peninsula—-all on its western. ° 

“ Pommander Moore and his party returned on the 19th. We now 
commenced to prepare for our departure southward. The Plover's 
house was nearly completed, and as much provisions as he could stow or 
take care of were placed on board her. l 

« September 26.—By this day we were ready to start, boving fully 

completed all the Plover’s wants. She was not dismantled, nor did Com- 
mander Moore intend doing so until she was fairly laid up on the 
— consequence of the illness of Mr. Shedden, of the yacht, and of 
my having previously removed his chief mate, I was obliged to direct 
Mr. Parsons (second master), of this ship, to take charge of her and 
navigate her to Mazatian, where he might expect to meet me. 

« Barly on the morning ofthe 29th of September I weighed from 
Kotzebue Sound with afair breeze from the north-east,yacht in company. 
At the time of our departure there was early snow on the low lands— 
the streams were still running. In fact, the whole month of September 
had been remarkably fine--generally with strong winds from the east- 

ard. 
ler We experienced very bad weather on getting out of the Sound : 
parted company with the yacht. ; 

“« Passed Behring’s Straits on the morning of the 2d 
heavy gale from the north-north-west mv 0 

«At Mazatlan I found lying H. M. S.4mphitrite and the Nancy 
Dawson yacht, this little vessel having arrived the morning prev- 
ious.” 

“| have endeavoured in this letter and the accompanying decuments 
to give their Lordships a detailed account of my proceedings while in the 
Arctic circle, which I trust will meet with their approval. I 

«* And in conclusion, I hope for the consideration of their Lordships 
for the officers serving under my command, who have, as heretofore, 
without an exception, displayed uncommon zeal in their respective du- 
ties. 


turn ); 


might 


of Octeber in a 
* 7 


** | have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
* Henry Kevverr, Captain. 
The Seoretary of the Admiralty, London.” 





ITALIAN OPERA—ASTOR PLACE. 
MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 257, 1850. Bellini’s Opera of 


NORMA. 
ROP. 2 cccccccccccccccccsccsevccctccccoscsesccoesee Signora C. Barilli-Patti 
AMM GION. 02 00crccccresscccvccccrcccreccccccsccscsecs Signorina A. Patti 
FU erect codecsccoccscccnsccvccccenscescecoccccece Signor Forti 
OVOUEO sor drcccrccesesercccesesscsccesecsccccocssoecs Signor Novelli 
COMBUSTOR, AND DIRECTOR 2.00000. .cccccccccccecccccccces MAX MARETZEK. 
BI 0c ove ncncvoccsendcocce te seveccconpesasseeesenee HERR KREUTZER. 


Subscribers and others are most respecifully informed that no person will, under any 
clicumstances, be admitted, without delivering his ticket. Season tickets being transfer- 
able renders the strict enforcement of the above rule absolutely necessary. 


Box office open every day, from 9A. M, till 4 o'clock, P.M. Doors open at7 o’clock ; per- 
formance to commence at7 |-20’clock. 





AMERICAN MUSICAL FUND SOCIETY 
ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE, SATURDAY, FEB. 23. 
The Subscribers und the public in general, are respectfully informed that 
THE THIRD GRAND CONCERT 


of the above Institution will take place at the Italian Opera House, this 
Evening, February 23d, 1850, on which occasion the following eminent artists will appear. 
SIGNORINA BERTUCCA, SIGNORINA PERRINI, 
SIGNOR GUIDI, SIGNOK BENEVENTANO, SIGNOR ROSSI-CORSI, 
SIGNOR SANQUIRICO, MR. BRANDT, MR. RICHARD HOFFMAN, 
and an Orchestra of Sixty Performers. 

During the Concert will be performed a Grand Potpourri and a Grand Fantasie for Wind 
INSTRUMENTS, comprising the best talent in the country* 
Conductors—Messrs. GEorGE Loper and Max MARETZEK. 

Tickets for Parquette and Boxes, $1 each. Amphitheatre, 25 cents. Reserved Seats, which can 
be secured at the Box Office of the Astor Place Opera House, $1,50 each. Tickets can be 


obtained at the yy Music and Bookstores, as also at the Office of the Society, 479 
Broadway, and at the Box Office of the Italian Opera. 


Particulars in small bills. 





ABERNACLE.-EDWARD REMENY I, tHe ceLesraTeD HUNGARIAN 

VIOLINIST, begs to announce to the public of New York, that his VOCAL AND IN- 
STRUMENTAL CONCERT will take place at the Tabernacle, on Monday Evening, 
February 25th, 1850, assisted by the eminent Artiste, SIGNORINA BR. BORGHESE. MR. 
H.C. TIMM will — at the Piano Forte. A Grand Orcliestra under the direction of 
SIGNQR LA MANNA, 

Programme.—rart 1.—Overture by the Orchestra, Grand Aria from the Opera La Fa- 
vorite, by Donizetti Signa. Borghese, Souvenir de la Hongrie, with full Orchestra Accompa’ 
niment, composed by Molique, Remenyi, Romanza from the Grand Opera, Le Prophete, 
Meyerbeer, (by general request) Signa. Borghese, Andante Spinate, by Ernst, with a Grand 

enza, composed by Remenyi, executed by Remenyii——parr 11.—Overture, Orchestra, 
Rondo Brilliant, Donizetti, — Borghese, Grand Fantasia Concertante, for Violin and 
Piano, the Melodies from the ra of“ William Teil,’ De Beriot and Osborn, by Remenyi 
and Timm, Chansonnette, Signa. Borghese, Carnival de Venise, Pagannini, with the introduc- 
tion of Ernst, Remenyi. Tickets 50 cents, tobe had atthe usual places. Doors open at 7, 
Concert at 8 o’clock preisely. 








BIRTH.—At Ashton, Scotland, on the 12th January, Mrs. ISAAC BUCHANAN of a 
daughter. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108. 
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Canapa.—From the frequency with which the word “annexation” 
meets the eye that glances over Canadian newspapers, one might sup- 
pose that the United States was but a neighbouring province—a Pun- 
Jaub or a Texas—waiting the fiat of the Canadian people, ere it became 
merged into the empire of the self-styled annexationists. Now, we 
Venture to denounce this bombastic term as a downright misnomer. 
It may not be easy to hit upon the exact word that would designate 
them, their position, their movements, their means, their ends, but they 
surely exhibit, in dubbing themselves ‘‘ annexationists,” a certain pre- 
fumptuous arrogance, for which their republican brethren on this side 
the border would rebuke them, if they could at the moment get up any 
peer or excitement about the matter. Dissenters, seceders, willing- 
ina can eae ee eanened—cuck epithets might suit them, better than 
wrens ae mw 4 appropriate to themselves : or, perchance, they might 
wir ink wae 3 letters-go and hookers-on, the former made up of those 
base ctiny * prt pe the mother country because she has curtailed their 
afar off in Sentans latter of those worldly-wise men who snuff up, 

Aare Fone res an extra per centage on their produce. 
Par Sei fe © word meets one, as we have already hinted, at 
Gugy to he alee + from a manly and able address from Colonel 
wedilinn tiki Pidiatn eden he the West Ward of Montreal, that it has 
written in:reply to a re “ even in municipal elections. This address, 
ean - —_ q ‘sition calling upon him again to seek a seat 
“as pea hse is published im the Montreal Transcript, and we 
it d po wane room for it, entire, An extract, however, we deem 

: our duty to give, under the hope that it may fall, here and there 
like seed upon good ground, under the eyes of mains who rightly dis. 
— with the present conduct of public affairs any Ciendties wrong- 

ully apathetic in manifestations of their loyalty ; wee- 
uphold connexion with @ieet Britt.’ ry yalty and determination to 

hexationists is thus pointedly noted. ; > | sapere Aaah 


The Annexationists talk daintily, it is trae, of a peacefu’ separation, but they 


invoke war—intestine dissension at ; and the tendency of their labours is to 
invite av inroad of the scum and refuse of the neighbouring States. Had they 
been sincere, they would have passively awaited a declaration of Royal consent, 
but they have pursued a course of cron calculated to complicate the difficul 
ties and to increase the expense of the Imperial Government, so much as to ex- 
tort it. What is that course, indeed, butthe intentional creation of a gangrene so 
enormous as to necessitate amputation ; but the systematic accumulation of ob- 
stacles so insuperable, of disorders so prodigious as to require dismemberment ? 
And this is to be effected by agitation—that is, by fatigaing, undermining, weak- 
ening and injuring the parent State! This is the iusidious but destructive pro- 
ceeding which I invite you to resist. 


After further contrasting the daring conduct of the warlike revolu- 
tionists of a dozen years ago with the pitiful policy of the peace- 
ful revolutionists of to-day. the Colonel thus proceeds with his remarks, 
in a strain that will well repay perusal. 


I speak under the conviction that no case has been made out, that we labour un- 
der no disease requiring so violenta remedy. So far indeed as my experience 
extends, I can bear witness that the great people under whose protection we have 
flourished, have been moved by magnanimous and generous impulses. even when 
in my apprehension they have been mistaken in their measures. But while the 
discontented, held by a bond of union, are zealous, active and energetic, those 
who are content are generally divided and apathetic, until awakened by the 
shouts of a victorious enemy. 

I entertain then a certain gh of fear, that you may allow yourselves to be 
taken by surprise ; but the Almighty Dollar ne my own opinions 
are fixed. To propitiate modern critics I shal! avoid “ alltwaddle about the 
Flag,” bat the traditions I have learned to cherish, the examples set me by ve | 
forefathers, my instincts and prepossessions, my prejudices, if you will, are all 
arrayed onthe side of fidelity. It is on this ground alone that I invite your 
support. 

Had this answer not already exceeded the usual bounds, I should have touch- 
ed upon some kindred topics. I may, however, express my convictions that 
whatever the opinions of a certain class of economists engaged in the acquisition 
of wealth in England. we shall not be abandoned. They ought to remember, or 
they will be taught, that in some conditions of society the accumulation of capital 
merely invites the spoiler. I think, too, that the maritime supremacy of Britain 
and its rank in the scale of nations is involved in the loss of Canada, followed, as 
ir necessarily must be, by that of all the lower Colonies, and the great nursery 
for seamen. We ourselves also should know that the United States can claim no 
monopoly of prosperity—no immunity from those reverses which like hurricanes 
produce wide spread ruin—beggaring thousands in an hour : nor are the cities 
of those States free from occasional disturbing causes ; nor is the Federal Union 
by any means eternal ; nor are human passions less potent there than elsewhere ; 
nor at the moment at which I write isthe Union quite exempt from that fermen- 
tation in the public mind, which, being fully developed, no power ever has with- 
stood or can withstand. 

On the other hand we have suffered from agricultural and commercial de- 
pressions it is trae—but the prospect of returning prosperity is plainly visible.— 
Our Legislation may not have been as wise or as sound as it might have been— 
we may not have been as much protected as was desirable—but are there no com 
plaints in the neighbouring States—is our position hopeless? Is it noton the 
contrary the result of our disunion—is it not still dependent upon ourselves and 
upon the election of competent representatives 7 


To wish Colonel Gugy success is but to wish him a troublesome and 
invidious distinction. But there is, as he hints, an irresistible call up- 
on men of principle, to come forward and sustain what they profess, 
through evil and through good report. That call was never more ur- 
gent than at present. 

It will be noticed that our Montreal correspondent speaks of the par- 





SEED 
ing. We record this little incident with sincere pleasure, and trust 
that it will finally dispel any uneasiness that ignorance or malevolence 


may have set afloat, as to the arrangement of all difficulties on this 
subject. 





Tue InpustriaL Exnisrrion.—We give place with pleasure to the 
intimation conveyed in the following letter—that Ameri in- 
stance at least, has shown a laudable and liberal readiness bute 
something towards the expense, as well as to share in the 





rand 
prizes of the forthcoming exhibition. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBION. 
Sir,—I perused with much interest your of the ing at th 
ian Hall, London, and the magnificent subscription towards defraying a po 


es of the forthcoming exhibiuon of Arts and Manufactures in 1851—opento the 
whole world. Among the names, however, as seen inthe T'imes, is one you have 
omitted—a gentleman well known in Europe as an American merchant and bank- 
er of great talents, Jndgment, and deserved success, and the valued friend of many 
years—George Peabody, Esq , £100. R.B. 
Feb, 2lst, 1850. 





Jenny Linp.—In making an extract last week from an English pa- 
per, we were led, in common with our contemporaries, to exaggerate 
very grossly the terms obtained by this lady from Mr. Barnum. We 
have set eyes on the contract itself, with the fair Jenny’s name appen- 
ded thereto in bold and legible round text. She receives one thousand 
dollars per night, for 150 nights. Benedict, the pianist and composer, 
and Beletti, the baritone singer, are to accompany her professionally, 
the former receiving five thousand pounds sterling for his services, the 
latter one half that sum. The party, including her secretary and ser- 
vants, to be brought on, lodged, boarded, and so forth, in first rate style 
by Mr. Barnum ; and further still,if he should net £15,000 from the 
first 75 performances, Miss Jenny comes in for a fifth of the profits 
subsequently made. She isto sail from Liverpool by the last mail 
steamer in August, or the first in September; but we do not know 
whether the price of passage will be raised accordingly. The engage- 
ment extends over eighteen months. Jenny is to sing only at concerts 
and oratorios—and these are the full, true, and particular accounts. 





AMERICAN SEARCH For Sir J. Franxuin.—We should have at- 
tributed this project to Henry Grinnell, Esq., in place of his brother. 
We did but share the error in common with the city papers. The pro- 
ject is likely to go forward. 





Mr. Lorp’s Lectures on Heroes.—The Rev. Mr. Lord’s historical lec 
tures on “ Heroes,” are creating a sensation amongst our literary and religious 
coteries: and they are, in truth, worthy of all the interest they have excited. 
Mr. Lord has the rare faculty of presenting his subjects in @ style that enchains 
the attention. He collates, and compiles his facts with such art and skill, that he 
clothes well-known incidents and characters with freshness and power, enduing 
them with an air of almost absolute novelty. His sketching the phases and indi- 





ty of “‘ Young Canada,” such, in the political slang of the day, being 
the title that a few hot-headed adventurers delight to assume. This 
cognomen has acquired a notoriety in Europe, not, we should surmise 
remarkably enviable. What has “‘ Young France” done ? what “ Young 
Germany,” what “ Young England”? In the first mentioned case, it 
has reduced legislation to a series of spasmodic efforts at tickling the 
vanities or gratifying the momentary impulses of the people, and has of 
necessity converted any executive into an engine of despotic power. In 
Germany, what abortive efforts to reach a Utopia! what fire and blood- 
shed! what a falling back to rampant tyranny and smouldering discon- 
tent! In England, thanks to the sober senses of our countrymen, the 
young blood bled chiefly at iisown pores. Chartism has been effectual- 
ly rebuked; and, pining in exile or shrunk into obscurity, its sup- 
porters may console themselves with the conviction that they have re- 
tarded political and social reformation, inasmuch as they have made 
men cling close to antiquated prejudices, in the fear of being hurried 
into anarchy and confusion. We feel assured that ‘“‘ Young Canada” 

can work no benefit to the public; whether its component parts are 

likely to benefit themselves is, without doubt, an object of paramount 

importance to them, but one in which we cannot share their anxiety. 

We have only to wish them their deserts. 

There appears at present but slight prospect of any Canadian Reci- 

procity Bill receiving due attention at Washington, so absorbed are Sena- 

tors and Representatives in discussing what is commonly called the 
Slavery question—a vortex into which almost every public subject is 

drawn, and in which those that do not bear on it are swallowed up and 
lost. Congress has been in session between two and three months, but 
we cannot call to mind the passage during that time of any single bill, 
by which British interests are affected. In fact there probably never 
was a session in which so little progress was made in public affairs. 
An intense excitement, however, prevails in Washington. Rumours of 
changes in the Cabinet of the President, and of still more weighty 
changes in the Union of the States, are current from day to day. We 
need not repeat them. The admission or rejection of California, formally 
asking admission into the Confederation, is for the moment, if one may 
so say, the battle ground, on whichare ranged the men of the South de- 

termined to resist all encroachments on their institutions, and the ul- 
tra Northern men bent on carrying out their anti-slavery doctrines ; 
whilst between the two stand the moderates and compromisers, who, if 
we understand aright, would waive the discussion of general principles 
on Free Soil and Slavery, and legislate for each case, as it comes before 
them. Those who read American papers will, of course, form their own 
conclusions ; for those who do not, we venture the impression that the 
ultras of the North will be over-ruled, and that for the present, at least, 
the storm will blow over. Colonel Gugy probably had this state of af- 
fairs at Washington in his mind, when he penned a portion of his hints 
that we have given above. 

We turn with infinite satisfaction, from the angry and uncertain state 
of things political in Canada, to a recorded instance of spirit, emulation» 
and good feeling. A meeting was held in Montreal last week, and a 
committee appointed, for the purpose of tringing about some Canadian 
participation in the great Exhibition of Arts and Manufactures, to be- 
held next year in London. Measures are to be taken jointly by the 
Mechanics’, Agricultural, and other kindred Institutions. Is there, 
we wonder, a possibility of any subscription towards the expenses being 
remitted from Canada to England? What a noble example might be set 
on this occasion. The project does not directly or indirectly emanate 
from Downing street. 





ANOTHER MOVE IN THE RIGHT pDrREcTION.—On Thursday evening 
a dinner was given by the Directors of the Atlantic and Pagifie Canal 
Company, to Senor Carceche, the Chargé d’Affaires of Nicaragua at 
this port, which was the occasion of a gratifying display of good feel- 
ing, and liberal sentiments. Amongst the toasts set down in the list 
we find the following, which, under the circumstances, is no slight 
compliment. 

5. The Queen of Great Britain—A just appreciation of the noblest attri- 


butes of human cliaracter, and Republican gallantry, alike demand a tribute of 
respect to a Christian sovereign and a benevolent lady. 


Sir Henry Bulwer was amongst the invited guests, but was unable to 
be present : his letter of apology was read, and was expressive of the 
pride and pleasure that he needs must feel, if able to contribute in any 
way to furthering the noble project contemplated. Sir Henry’s name 
was also coupled with that of Mr. Clayton, in a manner highly flatter- 





vidualities pertaining to his various heroes is executedjwith a master hand; his pic 
tures actually become portraits ; whilst the same graphic power is also exhibited 
in his descriptive scenes. His manner, too, is earnest and impassioned, and well 
calculated to impress and convince a popular assembly; whilst the inimitable tact 
| with which he manages to avoid any ultraism upon disputed points of Theology is 
as rare ina Lecturer, as it is happy in its effects upon an audience. Another fea- 
tore in Mr. Lord’s Lectures is worthy of approval ; he eschews descending to 
the now almost exploded trick of tickling the prejudices of his hearers for the 
sake of making a point. This is a high toned course, worthy of all imitation 
‘« The Crusades” is the attractive subject selected by Mr. Lord for his lecture on 
Monday evening next. In his hands we can readily imagine how admirably it 
will be handled. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Toxonro, Faunvany 19;°1850. 

Saturday’s Official Gazette was entirely devoid of interest, announc- 
ing merely the dismissal of seven residents of the Eastern To 
from the Magistracy, ana some unimportant appointments to office. 
Nothing is said in reference to the a of the Provincial Parlia- 
ment, and the prospect of a session before May, when it must be assem- 
bled, becomes daily more doubtful. 

The Church, the Episcopal one in Canada West, in its issue of 
Thursday, contained a Pastoral Letter from the Bishop of Toronto to 
the Clergy and Laity of his Diocese, on the University Question, to- 

ether with drafts of petitions upon the subject to the Queen and the 
mperial Parliament. To attempt to give an analysis of these volumin- 
ous documents, I find would take me more time, and you more space 
than can be spared by either ;—and yet I am unwilling that matters of 
such consequence should be dismissed with a mere passing notice. If 
ou could make room for the opening and closing phs of the 
ishop’s Pastoral Letter, it would convey an idea of the causes of his 
Lordship’s complaint against the Provincial University Act of last ses- 
sion, and of the untiring zeal in his church’s cause which would lead 
this venerable but still active septuagenarian to visit England to re-ob- 
tain, if possible, the means of having a University of its own, based on 
Church principles. 


My Dear BRETHREN.--On the first day of January, 1850,the destraction of 
King’s College as a Christian Institution was accomplished. For on that da 
the Act establishing the University of Toronto, by which it was supp: § 
came into force. 

There was, to the last, some lingering hope that a measnre so pernicious would 
have been arrested. 

It was known that inquiries had been made concerning it by statesmen of 
consideration, and that it had not been formally sanctioved by the Imperial | 
vernment late in October. But no effectual impediment has yet intervened, and 
for a time, at least, the experiment of a University from which the worship of 
is excluded, is to be tried in Upper Canada,—I say, for atime, becauseit is 
scarcely credible that such an institution can long suffered in a Christian 
country, or if, unhappily, suffered, that it can prosper, 

Deprived of her University, what is the Chureh to do? She has now no 
seminary at which togive a liberal education to her youth. What is enjoyed by 
all the other a gn ary in bay nee is denied to her. 

Is she to sit down conten with her evlogical School at sand 
leave her children to perish for lack of spiritual knowledge ? or Be acy Foo 
its provisions, and form it intoa University ca le of i inne a oinef 
liberal instruction, carefully founded on a re hooks am hen oonee 
all seminaries of learning among Christian nations since the ascension of our Lord ? 
Happily the solution of this question offers no difficalty. 





That nothing may be wanting on my it is my intention to proceed to En- 
gland, should the encouragement I ve be such as I have reason to expect, 
and urge the prayer of our petitions tothe Queen and both Houses of Parliament. 
When the facts of the case are fully made known, the whole nation will feel the 
same indignation at so flagrant an outrage on our i and the honour 
and dignity of the Crown, as those private friends do with whom I am already in 
communication on the subject ; and the consequence I trust will be that the good 
and pious will hasten to help us. For in England the belief is all but unive 
that religion ought to be the ground-work of education ; that its lessons should 
interwoven with the whole tissue of instruction, and that its principles should 
rect the whole system of our lives. Nor will the lessons of religion be fo 
impressive by being interspersed with teaching of a different kind. | The 
of our forefathers - a was, — = prayer of our —, still i5,— 
their.learning might be sound, eir education religious. ' ; 

I shall os coinpleted my seventy-second year before I can reach London, of 
which more than fifty years haye been spent in Upper Canada; and one of my 
chief objects, during all that time, was to bring King’s Coll into active op- 
eration; and now, after more than six years of increasing prosperity, to see it de- 
stroyed by stolid ignorance and presumption, and the voice of prayer and praise 
banished from its halls, is a calamity not easy to bear. I shall not rest satisfied 
till | have laboured to the utmost to restore the College, under a holier 
perfect form. The result is with a higher power, and I may still be doomed to 
disappointment ; but it is God’s work, and I feel confident that it will be restored, 
although I may not be the happy instrument, of live to behold it. 

Having done all in my power. I shall acquiesce submissively to the result, 
whatever it may be; and I shall then, and not till then, consider my mission in this 
behalf ended. [ remain, my dear Brethren, 

Your affectionate Diocesan, JoHN ToRonTo. 


The Court of Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas commenced their sit- 
tings in Hilary Term on the 4th, and will not rise till the end of the 
week. The latter Court, being so recently organised, has, thie Term, 
little to do. Inthe Queen’s Bench the Chief Justice has pronounced 








judgment in unfinished cases of last Term, as the opinion of the Court, 
though those who then composed it have left for another jurisdiction. 
This arrangement, which will do much to obviate anticipated delays to 
suiters from late extensive changes, was not followed in the Steamboat 
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= 2 made maior -day, a | never springs from any love for the doctrines they teach. The way to 
case to aie I for 4 eter Pi ater rt oan of gain the heart of a French habitant is to abuse the Tories and the Eng 
le counsel arguing 


b : i ith the view of | lish. Any one who does that, well and heartily, is in his eyes a Pa- 
pe toy Sibe we vanes Drs dat of the Chief Justice triot of the first water. This was the great source of Papineau’s po- 


end without any dispute, they are the ablest men who now occupy the 
Bench i Canada. . 
oh ~ aban the new Assistant Commissioner of Crown Lands, has 





i at Halton, which is a sensible docu- 
— “pnt lined oa pomect as might be expected from a gentle- 


“Vey like Mr. Wetenhall. He points out the real 
ae 7 Seating his" sy Base os when he says that he “ feels strongly 
the Sisedvantage of accepting cand ee tet aecrpeerye 
*” even thou e adds that he wi ; 
pore aM awb ees ie ‘be in any wap an obstacle to proper reductions 
bei  encriéd out Thecry for retrenchment is now so general, that 
it will rally many round his opponent’s banners, who would not other - 
wise vote against Mr. Wetenhall. Ata political meeting held in the 
pe ve Nelson, Mr. Hopkins was cal ed on to come forward, and, 
bei Feet accopted the invitation. Mr. Malcolm Cameron addres- 
sed t 4 assembly on the Retrenchment question, and on the reasons 
which had induced him to resign the office just conferred on Mr. Weten- 
hall. 4 \ ate ella ana 
ing of the political trials in this city, in my letter of the 26th 
a. Ae of * pa en time,” which I deplored, is converted by 
your printer into a lament for ‘valuable lives.” I am truly happy to 
gay, that in the whole course of this trashy affair, extending from Oc- 
tober to January, not a single life, valuable or valueless, has been sacri- 
in this city. 
fomhe Globe pe es {0 chronicle the doings at Elmsiey House in the 
entertaining way. At one of the dinners I noticed the names of that 
double-dyed traitor, Dr. Rolph, and the Jenkins of the Canadian Cir- 
cular, Mr, George Brown, : 

The proposed changes of station, in the Spring, of the Regiments serv- 
ing in Ganada have been announced, and for the sake of perspicuity, 
and of your more distant readers, I give the present and future head- 
quarters of each corps. 





19th Regiment...-.- now at Montreal .......... move to Quebec. 
™ 20th, ami os Kingston, ms Toronto. 
20th, .. Reserve Batt., London, es Montrea!. 
23d, y : Hm Montreal, 2 Quebec. 
7st, ee “6 St. Johns, London. 
79th, ” be Quebec, a Montreal. 
Rifle Brigade, 2nd Batt, Toronto, we Kingston. 
ott do Reserve .. Quebec, on St. Johns. 


The three troops of Provincial Cavalry, commanded by Captains Erma- 
ow Sweeny, and Jones, are to be disbanded in April. I regret ex- 
ingly a —_ which will disperse a highly efficient and well effected 
body of men, who have been under arms since the events of 1837-38, 
and who are in a state of admirable discipline. The Imperial Govern- 
ments, who have been paymasters, are acting in this matter, I have 
reason to know, in opposition to high military opinion in Canada, sim- 
ply to gratify the Cobden Military Abolitionists in their insane desire 
to reduce the defences of the Empire. 

In a similar spirit the services of Lieut. Davis, the other officers, and 
the crew of H.Vi. Steamer Cherokee, are to be dispensed with at the 
end of March, when the vessel is to be laid up in ordinary at Kingston, 
and her officers and crew sent to England. The small Steamer Mohawk, 
under Lieut Herbert, now wintering at Penetanguishene, is ordered 
round to Lake Ontario in the Spring, to assume the Cherokee’s former 
duties. 











f MonTREAL, February 16, 1850. 
Whatever may be said of the tone of Lord Grey’s Annexation Des- 

patch—and like most of the noble Secretary’s productions, it certainly 

contains léss oil than vinegar—it nevertheless, has one great merit, 

that, wre of being perfectly plain and intelligible. He who runs 

may not only read but understand it. Its very abrupiness, or snap- 

pishness, if the term be more appropriate—gives it an air and character 
of sincerity which leave no doubt that the writer was in downright 
earnest. .This was absolutely necessary, under the circumstances of 
the case, though probably another man might have done it in more 
gracious language. However, as Lord Brougham said of Byron’s ju- 
venile poetry, we shoul. not look a gift horse in the mouth; and any 
act conservative of British interests is, now-a-days, of such rare occur- 
rence in this purt of the world, that we must not be hypercritical in our 
examination of it, when such a strange event does yas’ in the 
i His Lordship has contrived to ate the An- 
nexationists; in a very scientific manner ; and that, in my estimation, 
covers a multitude of sins against the code Chesterfieldian. The 

for whose edification he penned the despatch would have mis- 

taken politeness for acquiescence in their doctrines, or, at all events, 

they would have managed, if possible, to make some such use of it as 

they made of several articles from English newspapers, the inditers 

whereof must have been greatly astonished by the appearance of their 
bantlings im their Canadian tuques, and Annexation inexpressibles. 

ITmust admit, indeed, that Lord Grey’s closing words remind me of 
Moore’s description of Irish parsons, who, he says :-— 

Send their texts forth in the shape of ball cartridges, 
Shooting their dearly belovéd like partridges. 

But, still, it was his Lordship’s duty, as it was by far the honester 
course, to warn those whom he believed to be entering on a dangerous 
experiment, of the treatment they might expect should they infringe 
the laws, and so become liable to punishment. To act otherwise, 
would, perhaps, at a future period, bring on the government the 
charge of laying a trap for the Annexationists. 

Mr. Cleveland, a resident proprietor, opposes the Annexation candi- 
date a the county of Sherbrooke. I am told that his prospects of suc- 
cess good ; but the accounts are so conflicting that I can form no 

on on the matter. The bond fide adult signers of the address to 

r. Galt could not have, at most, exceeded one thousand; and the po- 
pulation of the county in 1844 exceeded 14,000, so there are enough in 
reserve to return Mr. Cleveland, should they be good men and true, as 
it is to be hoped they are. The Quebec election has shown that many 
of the most zealous supporters of British Connexion either refrain 
from voting altogether, or vote for the Annexation candidate, out of 
sheer dislike for the existing government, and especially of Lord Elgin ; 
but these persons ought to bear in mind the reproach made by a great 
, pal against two of the, most eminent and patriotic men of their 

:—‘‘ while, perhaps, they meant no more than the ruin of a min- 
ister, they, in effect, divided one half of the empire from the other.” 


is too frequent an error, for which repentance comes when it i 
too late. 43 =i 


Sinee I last addressed you I have had some opportunity of ascertain- 
ing by personal observation, that Annexation cs made little progress 
among the French rural population, In fact they dread it, as well 

they may; for however it might affect the Anglo-Saxon inhabitants of 
*! to them, in their present state, it would bring utter ruin and 
‘ on, by a certain and torturing progress. The French Ca- 
require culture and education, and it is insisted that the influx 
and American institutions would confer this benefit on 
¢ Yes, as they conferred it on the Indians. Education and cul- 
to be beneficial to the Canadians must spring up among them- 
must come from within, and not from without. In the one 
Nl be a shield No peter; in the other asword to destroy. Such 
‘Mr. Papineau, the educated young Canadians who support 
his views in Montreal and elsewhere, might not be losers, nay, they 
t ao by Annexation ; for they are able to cope on some- 
like fair terms, with their fellow citizens of the other race: but 
the tant is not, and he must succumb in the conflict with an oppo- 
nent more energetic, and possessing more knowledge than himself. Of 
this he is instinctively conscious, and therefore shrinks from so unequal 
a fight. The Priests, too, are to a man ay to the movement. In 
fact the Annexationists among the French Canadians consist of what is 
called the Young Canada Party, who in numbers, influence, and char- 
acter, greatly resemble the Young Ireland Party, as it existed before 
the late attempt atan insurrection in that country. Young Canada has 
within the last two or three years put forth a good deal of talent, chiefly 
of the declamatory order; and some of the articles in the Montreal 
‘* Avenir” would have done no discredit to the Parisian Press, \ hose 
tone and sentiments young Canada greatly affects. Their doctrines, I 
would say, are partly borrowed from the esprits forts of the ancient 
régime and the Socialists of the present day; and consequently, they 
are “death” upon Priests, Aristocrats, and Kings, whom they hold in 
equal abhorrence, and denounce according! 

They have named their paper “ L’ Avenir (the future) Journal Re- 
publicain.”” They are evidently sincere ; but thére is I suspect a good 
deal of selfishness mixed up with their views; and like many who have 
preceded thei in the same course, they no doubt often mistake the 
promptings of ambition for those of patriotism. The influence of those 
young philosophes with the mass of their compatriots is trifling, and 









pularity. A Frensh lawyer of my acquaintance was, a short time 
ago, speaking to one of the Electors of the County of St. Maurice 
which Mr. Papineau represents in the Assembly, and arguing that 
he, Papineau, vara voted against and opposed the Canadian party 
and ministry, he ought to be turned out at the next election. “ Well, 
says the Elector, ‘we habitans don’t understand much about polities ; 
but we know Papineau hates the English : that is enough for us.” 
There was a small rebellion in the parish of St. Gregoire, opposite 
Three Rivers, a few days ago. The Aaditans in this instance have arisen 
almost en masse against the persons appointed by the Government to 
levy a tax on them for the purpose of education. By law, the assessor s 
are to be elected by the people, but these failing to do so, the Executive 
may appoint them. This was done at St. Gregoire, and on the Chief 
Constable from Three Rivers having made his appearance there, on 
Friday last, to enforce some process connected with the School Bill, 
the people stormed the tavern at which he was stopping, ejected him 
and his assistants from the Parish, burnt the barns and stables of an 
obnoxious Assessor, aud set the law and its myrmidons wholly at de- 
fiance. 

The matter is considered so serious by the local authorities that 
troops have been sent for from Montreal. This is not the first time 
that the levying of the same tax has been so opposed in a Cana- 
dian Parish, though the measure emanated from their own leaders. 
A handsome present of seven hundred volumes of valuable books has 
been made to the Canadian legislature by the English House of Com- 
mons, to replace those burnt by our Montreal Vandals last April. 

It was reported here some time ago, to the astonishment of every 
body, that Col. Prince, M.P.P. for Essex, had declared for annexa- 
tion. The story originated in the fact of the Colonel having written a 
letter to a Montreal correspondent in which he had said something in 
favour of Canadian independence. 

In answer to inquiries made by the Montreal Board of Trade, the 
Provincial Executive have stated that they have decided on taking no 
steps in opening the St. Lawrence to the vessels and trade of the United 
States, until Congress has declared itself on the subject of Reciprocity. 
It is to be hoped that no small interests or passions will interfere with 
this great international question. If the Annexation of Canada ever 
takes place, with the concurrence of the men of sense and principle in 
both countries, it will be after a close commercial intercourse has ena- 
bled them to know and understand each other better than they ’ ~ 
yet. “£ 





Toronto, February 18, 1850. 

The nomination for the County of Halton is fixed for the 27th instant, 
at Dundas, and the polling in the several townships will proceed on the 
8th and 9th of March. The candidates in the field are John Wetenhall, 
Esq., the Assistant Commissioner of Public Works, who seeks for re- 
election, on accepting that office ; and Caleb Hopkins, Esq., who, though 
of the same political party, opposes him on the Retrenchment ticket, I 
alluded in my last to Mr. Wetenhall’s address, since whieh that of 
Mr. Hopkins has come under my notice. He points out that the return 
of his opponent would be regarded as assenting to the policy of the 
Ministry in refusing to take even one step towards a system of retrench- 
ment—laments their course on this most important par ay a i 
to support any measure having for its object a reduction in the public 
expenditure—views with great concern the enormous increase in the 
Judicial expenditure in the Chancery and the Common Pleas Court, 
through recent changes, not, in his opinion, demanded by the people 
—and thinks that reform of the most decided and comprehensive char- 
acter should be secured for the country. These are doubtless telling 
points for an electioneering cry, and Mr Wetenhall labours under the 
disadvantage of succeeding to an office declared to be useless by his 
predecessor, although, while ih it, the ‘‘ modest one,” it now appears, 
wished the salary increased from £650 to £750. Mr. Wetenhall and 
Mr. Hopkins have met the constituency in several of the townships, 
and the contest and its issue are regarded here with great interest. 

The Reciprocity Bill, now before Congress, excites much interest 
among the commercial classes, and indeed in all accustomed to reflect 


Toronto have asked Mr. Malcolm Cameron (lately a member of the Pro- 
vincial Cabinet) to proceed to Washington to watch its progress; and, it 
appears that the Executive have Mr. Tiffany, of Hamilton, there witha 
similar object. 

A body calling itself «« The Toronto Annexation Society,” has issued 
an address to the people of Canada, which appeared in their organ, the 
Independent, on Wednesday last. As this wearisome document on a 
somewhat exhausted topic is only signed by the Secretaries ( Messrs. 
Kneeshaw and Wilson,) it affords no information as to the parties in 
Toronto who hold Annexation doctrines; but I am warranted in say- 
ing, that their numbers are contemptible, and their influence on public 
opinion is scarcely deserving of consideration. Mr. Wilson is Editor of 
the aforesaid Independent, and a frequent subject of amusement and 
castigation to our Canadian Punch, which is issued weekly, and which 
I presume you see regularly. 

The official news of this week is limited to a few additional dismissals 
from the Magistracy and Militiain Lower Canada, of parties joining in 
the Annexation movement. 

The Commissioners of the new Provincial Lunatic Asylum have ad- 
vertised for a Medical Superintendent, and applications are to be ad- 
dressed to the Hon. Dr. Widmer, Toronto, till the 26th inst. It would 
have been wel] ifthe Commissioners had given longer time, so as to 
permit of practitioners in Boston and the States, accustomed to treating 
this distressing malady, sending in their testimonials. The present 
renumeration does not make the appointment a tempting medical prize, 
but there is little doubt an augmentation would readily be sanctioned, 
as soon as its effect in securing the best medical talent was demonstrated. 

A report prevailed on Friday that Mr. Baldwin, owing to his recent 
and alarming illness, was about to retire from office, and to have as his 
successor in the Attorney Generalship, Mr. John Wilson, the turn-coat 
Member for London. Thelatter part of the storyI totally disbelieve, 
the first part is more probable ; or perhaps some arrangements may be 
made to lighten Mr. Baldwin’s labours and anxieties. At present, the 
Solicitor-General, Mr. Sandfield Macdonald, is discharging the duties 
of the Attorney-General, and under the system of reference now pursued 
they are neither light nor unimportant. Mr. Macdonald, apart from 
politics, is generally liked, and this was strikingly evinced on the oc- 
casion of his late re-election, when political friends and foes united in 
giving him a public dinner. Mr. Macdonald is connected by marriage 
with the United States, having for his amiable partner in life, a daugh- 
ter of the late Senator Waggaman, of Louisiana. 


PAusic. 


Iranian Opera, Astor PLAce.—The subscription season closes on 
Monday evening next, when the fifty nights will have been completed. 
There has been no novelty in the performance of the past week, but 
Norma, Ernani, and Anna Bolena, have attracted large and bril- 
liant audiences. During the two next weeks, the subscribers and the 
public will have an opportunity of proving their estimation of the 
Artists who have laboured for their approbation through the season ; 
and we feel assured that their various claims will*be Jiberally respond- 
ed to. Bertucea, Truffi, Forti, and Sanquirico, are among the claim 
ants, and there is litele doubt that their merits and popularity will 
insure them a most profitable success. 

In our last we mentioned the rumour that Max Maretzek had re- 
leased the Opera House for another year. We now see the rumour 
confirmed by a series ofresolutions, passed at a meeting of the “ Five 
years Subscribers” and published in all the daily papers. These re- 
solutions are highly complimentary to M. Maretzek, expressing the 
warmest approbation of his past efforts, and the most unlimited confi- 
dence in his future arrangements. 

They further state thet the great gratification which the subscribers 
have received from the result of his labours should, in their opinion, be 
substantially expressed. A complimentary benefit is therefore to be 
tendered to Max Maretzek, and the committee has the power to take 
such steps and to carry out such suggestions as will tend to make this 
benefit a bumper. Such unequivocal expressions of esteem and confi- 
dence from.those, with whom he has been connected in a business way 
for many months, must be truly gratifyng to Mr. Maretzek and the pro- 











posed benefit will be, from all we can learn, a substantial one in every 


on politico-financial subjects. A portion of the mercantile body of 
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sense of the word. We do not care to thrust our advice too often upon 
managers, for they are doubtless bored to death by all kinds of sugges- 
tions, but looking forward to next season, we cannot help thinking that 
it would be an excellent move to alter the subscription nights from 
three to two a week. We feel certain that it would be highly popular 
with all frequenters of the Opera. Two positive attendances in each 
week, for four or five months in the year, are sufficient, and would 
leave evenings enough for the fulfilment of other pleasant engagements 
which crowd upon us all, during the “season” We think the sugges- 
tion of some value, and that it may be worth the consideration of the 
subscribers and the manager. The complimentary benefit, by the 
way, is fixed, we understand, for Thursday evening, the 7th of March. 

Concert AT Brooxtyn.—On Thursday evening was performed at 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, the home production,—manufactured a]. 
most entirely from foreign materials—called Eleutheria, or the pro- 
gress of Liberty, downwards from Moses. We noticed the composition 
some months since, and shall only at present remark, that a second 
hearing has only made its plagiarisms more palpable, and its faults 
more glaring. It would be wasting time to enter into particulars, for it 
is scarcely probable that we shall be called upon again to record itg 
performance. The soprano part was sustained by Miss Isidora Han- 
sen. Our readers will perhaps remember that we very warmly praised 
this young lady’s singing of Meyerbeer’s Robert / Robert! at a Brook- 
lyn concert some weeks since. We beg to take back all that we said in 
her favor on that occasion, and transfer it to Miss Valesca Klutz. The 
song and the singer were not mentioned in the programme, and our in- 
formant, unknowingly or wilfully, gave us the wrong name. Had Miss 
Hansen sang on the occasion alluded to, there would have been little 
praise recorded. She is still the same unfinished singer that we found 
her several years since. It is said that she has four octaves of voice; 
we only heard on Thursday evening, the upper, and we hope, the worst 
half. It is thin to attenuation, and has no more resonance than a vic- 
lin consordini. Her style is affected, and her intervals are clumsily 
taken ; she gave but little evidence of sensibility, but sang with auto- 
maton coldness. 

Miss Emeline DeLuce sang the contralto part. Her Jower tones are rich 
and beautiful and told out with fineeffect; as a whole, however, she mana- 
ges her voice but indifferently. She could do much more with it by a little 
care and thought ; she sang her song from Handel, “ How is the gold 
become dim” very charmingly ; this was the best of her performance, 
and the recitatives were the worst. 

Mr. R. G. Paige sang the tenor part. Every one knows that he is an 
excellent singer, and we are sure that, if he would only kearn the notes 
of the music he has to sing, an! also the words, and would ascertain 
how far he can use his voice without breaking—if he wouldattend to 
these trifles, he would be a very popular public vocalist. He never 
does himself justice, simply from want of care. 

Mr. Nash was the Basso of the triumphant course of Liberty. His 
style lacks elegance and finish ; indeed it is vulgar and smacks of the 
c onyenticle. His intonation is faulty, and he seems to have no know- 
ledge of e ffect or contrast. This gentleman is said to have four octaves 
in his voice, of which we presume we heard the middle. It is very 
rarely that we hear at one concert two voices, possessing jointly eight 
octaves of compass. The chorus was small, and the female portion’of it 
only, good for anything. The choruses were indifferently sung. The 
orchestra was select, and its playing was the best feature of the even- 
ing. Mr. G. F. Curtis presided at the organ, and Mr. G. F. Bristow 
conducted. 

M. Epwarp Remenyi.—This celebrated Hungarian violinist gives 
a concert on Monday evening at the Tabernacle, on which occasion he 
will be assisted by Mdlle. E. Borghese. Report speaks highly of his 


powers, and his numerous friends will doubtless secure him a crowded 
room. 


THe Musicau Funpv Concert To-nigur.—The third concert of the 
above society takes place this evening. We sincerely hope that the 
lovers of music will turn out in large numbers, for the sake of ‘* sweet 


charity.” We refer our readers to the advertisement in another 
column. 





Drama. 


Broapway THEATRE,—The extraordinary runof The Serious Family. a: 
Burton's, where for the last eleven weeks it has continued to draw overflowing 
houses, woke up the management of the Broadway to a consciousness ofthe ex- 
istence of this singular piece of dramatic attractiveness ; it was accordingly pro- 
duced with a strong cast on Friday Evening last, and has proved the feature of 
the week, Comparisons and contrasts are inevitable between the Burton and the 
Broadway mode of representing this popular comedy ; and the public have doubt 
less settled in their own mind the comparative degrees of excellence of the rival 
houses. That the contest has not diminished the attraction at Burton's is evinced 
by the continuance of the nightly overflow, while the audiences at the Broadway 
have been of the same moderate character in point of numbers as they were before 
the production of the Serious Family. 

Mr. W. A. Chapman, formerly of the Park,has been imported to this house, 
for the character of Aminadab Sleek. His rendering of the part differs some- 
what from Burton’s, in being occasionally subdued, inhis infusinga greater pur- 
tion of the nasal twang into the delivery of the language, and in his assuming the 
privilege of introducing into the text extempore jokes, local and otherwise, whilst 
he caps the climax of his own embellishments of the author by singing the sung 
of The Teetotallers Society, much to the gratification of that class of the audience 

who attend theatres simply by way of ridding themselves of anidle hour. We 
pass over any comparisons between the two Sleeks ; but we do most earnestly 
protest against the liberties Mr, Chapman has taken with the author's text, and 

the utterly false tinge he has thereby given to the character of this modern Cav 

well .The song especially is inconsistent, and out of all keeping in a strictly legi- 
timate comedy of the modern school, suchas is Zhe Serious amily. The nasal 
twang too, and the broad burlesque jokes introduced by Mr. Chapman arebelow 
the calibre of such a man asSleek is represented to be, who is an Exeter Hal} 
oretor, and a leading member of the Philanthropic and Missionary Societies of 
Landon. Comedy may satirize follies and foibles, but when it descends to coarse 
burlesque and buffonery, it departs from ita legitimate sphere. The author made 
Sleck a representative of the class of ultra fanatics of the day, but he has not 
given us a caricature, and we regretto see the theatre, that should be the con- 
servator of the legitimate drama, tolerating such a palpable desecration of its 
avowed pretensions. 

Mies Alexina Fisher has ably sustained the impression she made last week- 
Her performance of Mrs. Ormsby Delmaine has proved how successful she c®” 
be, when she descends from the overwrought and exaggerated tone we took ocr 
casion to object to in our last notice. In this character she is gay and sprightly, 
without stra ining for effects, and delightfully natural, without extravagance. The 





other characters of the play are filled by Meesrs. Wheatley and Jordan, Mes- 
dames Hield and Skerrett, and Mise Kate Horn, with their usual wel! practised 
knowledge of stage effects. The piece-is admirably put upon the stag% and the 
polka inthe Jast act is actually the great feature of the whole. 

Weare glad to learn that severai new pieces are in rehearsa! at (tis house. A 
literal novelty is really demanded at the Broadway, and we trust that next week 
we may have to record the successful production of the long promised new local 
comedy. A new domestic drama, from the French, entitled Madeleine, or the 
Foandling of Paris, was produced last evening. 

Ovimzic TieaTRE.—Mitchell has been touched with The Serrous Pam) 
mania, and has been playing the lion of the day, during the week, with the whole 
strength of his company. Butwe much doubt whether it has materially benefitec 
he treasury. Serious matters at Mitchell's are quite out of place, and the thing 
is now too much overdone to become attractive beyond the purlieus of its orig 
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Notices of New Works. 


Tue Eviwsurcu Review. L. Scott & Co.—The first article in 
the January number, now before us, illustrates forcibly the position 
which the colonies occupy in the minds of the great bulk of the people 
and the Government of England, such of the former excepted as may 
chance to have some direct interest therein. The article is headed 
«« Colonization,” and treats of it in connection with what the writer is 
pleased to eal “* the kindred subject of pauperism !” So true is it, that 
for want of proper representatives before the country and before the 
Imperial Legislature, men and members of Parliament contract the 
habit of regarding the Colonies of Great Britain as asylums, poor- 
houses, or jails. The present reviewer, perhaps, does not directly 
do so in this instance, but the tenour of his treatise has something of 
the accustomed look that way. The reduction of Colonization to a sys- 
tem,which he advocates, is urged as a probable benefit to the mother- 
country, but never once viewed as a duty she owes to her children. 
Nevertheless, the call upon the State for aid to some of our North 
American Provinces, in carrying out projected enterprises, is well- 
timed. Would to heaven we could believe that it will gain much se- 
rious attention ! 

The second article is on a subject, of which little is known ; that lit- 

tle generally meeting the public eye under the head of * deplorable 
catastrophe, great loss of life,” or some such unwelcome announcement. 
«« The British Mines: Mining Records,” is therefore well worth a glance, 
sketching as it does, the fearful consequences that sometimes ensue from 
want of authentic information as to mines that have been worked and 
abandoned. These are in many cases filled with water, or what is tech- 
nically termed “ drowned out,” and ignorance or carelessness on the 
part of those working neighbouring coal or mineral beds causes at times 
the most disastrous results. One sentence, printed in italics, is enough 
to chill one’s blood. In speaking of the many collieries that border 
the river Tyne, the writer says it is well known that there is no bar- 
rier on either side of the river Tyne which can be at all depended on. 
When noting the amount of benefit that Science has conferred upon 
mankind, so far as relates to exploring the surface of the earth and 
registering all the events that take place thereon, it seems strange that 
so little should be known and registered of the doings immediately be- 
neath the feet of Englishmen, whose comfort and national wealth are 
both so deeply interested. 

Orange Processions in Ireland and Lord Roden’s dismissal from the 
Magistracy, which is of course highly lauded—Grote’s History of 
Greece, critically examined, and highly commended also—Shirley, with 
its singular faults and merits fairly set down, dispute about the author- 
ess settled, she being a clergyman’s daughter—Turkey and Christen. 
dom, a sketch of the series of events by which a large portion of the 
latter, once so anxious for the expulsion of the infidel from the city of 
Constantine, is now disposed to befriend and support him—Sanitary 
Reform, commanding more and more of public attention—Lamartine’s 
history of the Revolution of 1848, or rather of his owm acts and deeds 


therein—these go to make up a number of the Edinburgh, interesting 
indeed, but not of remarkable brilliancy. 


Tae Rep Rover. By J. F. Cooper. New York. 1850. Putnam. 
We need do no more than express our satisfaction at secing this excel- 
lent and widely read nautical tale clothed in suitable dress, and launch- 
ed anew for a new generation of readers. 
neat and welcome volume. 





It is now complete in one 


Sourney’s Lire anp Corresponpence. Harpers. The second 
number is out, filled with gossipping, pleasant letters from Southey to 
his friends, ranging in date from 1798 to 1805, many written in Portu- 
gal, some in London, some in Cumberland. From the batch, we pick 


out one, thatdeals with several lively topics in Southey’s lively and ef- 
fective manner 


To John Rickman, Esq. 


** Keswick, March 22, 1805. 

* ee never \sarned the Memoria Technica, but if ever I have a son he shall. 
Where is the cariiest mention of the mariner’s compass? ILhave no better re- 
ference than a chronological table at the end of a worn-out dictionary, which says, 
invented or improved by Gioia of Naples, A.D. 1302. Now [have just found it 
mentioned in the Laws ¢f Alonzo the Wise, which laws were begun A.D. 1251, 
and finished in seven years ; and itis not mentioned as any thing new, but nade 
use of as an illustration. You can understand the Spanish : 

‘** Assi como les marineros sequian en le nocte, escura por el aguja que les es 

— entre la pie dra e la estrella, e les muestra por lo vayar.” 
__“ T suspect that this implies a belief in some specific virtue in the north star, as 
if the magnetic influence flowed from it. This, however, is matter for more in- 
quiry, aud I will one day look into it in Raymond Lully and Albertus Magnus 
—likely authors. The passage certainly carries the use of the needle half a 
century further back than the poor chronology, but whether I have made what 
antiquarians call a discovery, is more than I cantell. Robertson ought to have 
found it ; for to write his introduction to Charles V. without reading these laws, 
is one of the thousand and one omissions for which he ought to be called rogue as 
long as his volumes last. 

“These Partidas, as they are called, are very amusing. I am about a quar- 
ter through them some way, as they fill three folios by help of a commentary. 
They arediv ided into seven parts, for about seven times seven such réasons as 
would have delighted Dr. Slop; and King Alfonzo has ingeniously settled the 
orthography of his name by beginning each of the seven parts with one of the 
seven letters which compose it, in succession. His majesty gives directions that 
no young princes should dip their fingers into the dish in an unmannerly way, 
#0 as to grease themselves, and expatiates onthe advantages to be derived from 
reading and writing--if they are able to learn those arts. He was himself an ex- 
traordinary man ; too fond of study to bea good king in a barbarous age, but 
therefore not only a more interesting character to posterity, but a more useful 
one inthe long run. 


“ You will see in the Madociana a story how Alexander went down in a div- 


ing bell to see what was going on among the fishes—remarkable, because it is 
poses! Spenlsh, German, and Welsh romances of the Middle Ages. 1 have 
oun 


und a similar story of somebody else among the Malays, who certainly did 
not get it from Europe, or Alexander (Iscander) would have been their hero 
also. The number o good stories of all kinds which are common to the Orientals 
= Europeans are more likely to have been brought home by peaceable travellers 
— by the Crusaders, I suspect the Jew peddlers were the great go-betweens. 
ey always wentevery where. All the world over you found Jew merchants 
— = physicians ; wherever there is any thing to he gut, no danger deters a 
pos! rom venturing. _I myself saw two fellows at Evora, under the very nose of 
. nquisition, who, if they had any noses, could not have wistaken their game. 
i aon Oe cut of their jibs at once; and, upon inquiring what they had for sale, 
a Lip ey reen spectacles. A History of the Jews since their dispersion, in the 
eer ee hronological Bibliotheca, would be a very valuable work, I want 
an academy established to bespeak such works; and reward them well, according 
to the diligence with which they shall be executed. 
apa abuses, or main abuses, of printing spring from one evil—it almost im- 
oie ely makes authorship a trade. Per-sheeting was in use as early as Martin 
a ers time. who mentions the price—a curious fact. ‘The Reformation did 
pe op 3 mischief: in destroying the monastic orders, it deprived us of the only 
hed ente men who could not possibly be Ls, hg by the change which literature 
oot oe They could have no peculium ; they laboured hard for amuse 
poring of then nd had funds _to spare for printing, and felt a pride in thus dis- 
these cent or the reputation of their orders. We laugh atthe ignorance of 
works of teh wy the most worthless and most ignorant of them produced more 
the Releramin than all the English and ail the Scotch universities since 
societyin Bente it is my firm belief that a man will at this day find better 
than he coul at age monastery than he could at Cambridge —certainly better 
_ “ You know Iam no friend t J ‘. . 
lics are to be emanc} © popery or to monachism ; but if the Irish Catho- 
them from taking the pated, I would let them found convents, only restricting 
though perhaps it may be till after a certain age, as Catharine did in Russia— 
Patric-ian breed. The bs _ to encourage any thing to diminish the true 
and serve as good inns’ ana’ o" d be that they would get the country cultivated, 


theirs, and there is no gettin Gredaally civilize it. As the island unluckily is 
ter employ the pope to set rh 8 wi to remove it any where else, we had bet 
+ 


* * 


“ Willi 
e itm Taylor has forsaken the Critical, because -it has fallen into the 


ands of » an orthodox, i 
= a character he gives of bie 
nnua i 
pe = res probably delayed by the ings 


less to be bought in. " Vaeine—too poor to hold out, and ve use- 








Memoirs or THE Lire anp Warrtines or Dr. CHaumMeRs. By the 
Rev. W. Hanna, LL.D. New York. 1850. Ibid Of three prom- 
ised volumes this is the first, and it will be eagerly read by many thou- 
sands of the admirers of the late eminent divine. We notice laudatory 
notices of this biography in some English reviews; but probably its 
main recommendation will be, that the author, a son-in-law of his il- 
lustrious subject, allows him to tell much of his own life and thought, 
through the medium of letters and extracts from his diary. There are 
no readers who will not be edified by the perusal of this work 


ELcements or NaturAt Puitosopny. By dAlonzo Gray, A.M. 
New York. 1850. Ibid. This work, intended for the use of schools, 
is copiously illustrated by upwards of three hundred woodcuts, neatly 
executed. Matter, motion, mechanical power, hydraulics, sight, sound, 
and galvanism—these are but a few of the heads into which it is divid- 
ed. It would require a man of science to pronounce upon its merits. 


Report or THE CoMMISSIONER OF PATENTs FoR 1849. WVew 
York. 1850. J. S. Redfield. We had really written a few lines ex. 
pressive of regret at finding in this pamphlet so little information on 
the subject of Patents granted in the United States during the past 
year, when we bethought ourselves of peeping into the introduction 
contributed by Mr. Horace Greeley, for some explanation of the diffi- 
culty. There, indeed, we find it specially announced that this publica- 
tion contains only some selected portions of the report, those, more par- 
ticularly, which embody the Commissioner’s personal views on “the 
origin and progress of invention,” ‘the Motors—chief levers of civili- 
zation ?” *‘ the proposed appliances of the Patent fund,” and “ the pro- 
pulsion of Steamers,” all interesting enough in their way, but not 
throwing much light upon the doings of the Patent Office at Washing- 
ton. 

That portion of this nicely printed book which bears the signature of 
Mr. Ewbank, the Commissioner, is contained in 94 pages, eight of which 
are occupied by woodcuts of fish-tails, bird’s wings, and web-feet, il- 
lustrative of Nature’s application of motive power. From the 86 remain- 
ing, we must lop off 18 more, devoted to a poetical rhapsody on me- 
chanics, civilization, and freedom, commencing, as usual, with the gar- 
den of Eden and coming downwards to Fitchyand Fulton. But these 
skimmed over, one may look with interest to the Commissioner’s re- 
commendations to Congress. This Government Institution has a large 
surplus revenue, the accumulated amount on the Ist of J anuary last 
year being $216,000. Mr. Ewbank suggests that, (since Congress has 
already taken $50,000 for tne purpose of building offices at Washington 
nominally for this bureau,) $100,000 should be funded, and the inter- 
est applied quadrennially in prizes for inventions of extraordinary 
merit—a very wise and useful suggestion. Further, that a thorough 
catalogue of existing patents, discoveries, and inventions, should be 
forthwith commenced—also a most reasonable hint. 

The suggestions as to premium fund, premium models, and premium 
awards are all of interest, although the stereotyped allusions to the 
Olympic Games and the Greek Republic may chance to provoke a smile. 
Mr. Ewbank recommends a prize of $10,000 for an economical locomo- 
tive plough, $20,000 to any one who will run a steamer across the At- 
lantie three consecutive trips at an average speed of 20 miles an hour, 
and another of the same amount to the performer of 25 miles under the 
same circumstances. Happily this sum is such a drop in the great 
bucket of expense that it will not, if adopted, tempt any one to equip 
a clipping, calm-weather steamer, a sort of craft that should in no wise 
be encouraged by those who value human life. Finally the Commis- 
sioner advises the award of $100,000 to any one practically and econo- 
mically converting electricity, atmospheric pressure, or any explosive 
agent into such a motor as may supersede the use of steam. 

The lengthened remarks on steam propulsion are of much interest, 
though savouring more strongly of the critie than of the commissioner 
the little incidental allusions to the propelling powers of birds and 
fishes are very readable to the unscientific reader. 

IconoGrapuic Encyciopapia. R. Garrigue.—Part 5 of this ex- 
tremely beautiful work, that we have already commended, is now out. 
It is devoted to natural history, so far as the engravings are concerned, 
and seems to increase in merit as it progresses. 





Books REcEIVED.—Hume’s History of England, Vol. VI., Phallips, Sampson 
§ Co.—Shakspeare’s Works, each pley in separate number, ‘“‘ Love’s Labour 
Lost,” Jbid.—Hands not Hearts, a novel by Janet Wilkinson, Harpers —Fanny 
Hervey, and The Matchmaker,two novels, H. Long and Brother.—Dictionar 
of Engineering, No. 2, Appletons.—Banker’s Magazine for Feb., J. Smit 
Homans, Boston.—A few thoughts for a young man, by Horace Mann, Ticknor & 
Co.—Moralism and Christianity, three lectures by Henry James, J. S. Redjfield.— 
Byron’s Works, :}lustrated edition, Nos. 14. 15, G Virtue —History of All Na- 
tions, by S. G. Goodrich, in numbers, Wilkins, Carter §& Co.—The inedited 
works of Lord Byron, No. 2, C. G. Byron. 





INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


The following letters exhibit the singularly inconvenient and doubt- 
ful state, in which the authors and publishers of Great Britain and 
America relatively stand. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—The importers of foreign books (particularly American) are at 
present subjected to an unjust interference in the prosecution of their 
business, in consequence of a misunderstanding, vr want of proper in- 
formation, on the part of the Custom-house authorities, who are now in 
the practice of seizing and confiscating all copies of books written by 
foreign authors which happen to be reprinted in this country, upon the 

lea that such importation is an infringement of the copyright laws. 

ow, itis very well known and understood everywhere but at the Cus- 
tom-house, that a foreigner can neither hold nor assign copyright in 
this country, unless his country is party to an international law (but at 
present America forms no exception). Yet such is the anomaly exist- 
ing, that if you wanted a copy of the original American edition, say of 
Prescott’s History of Ferdinand and Isabella, you could not import 
it, because, forsooth, Mr. Bentley has reprinted (I will not say pirated) 
it. Now, if the Americans were to act upon this principle, it would be 
imposible for any one resident there to obtain an English copy of Mr. 
Macaulay’s History of England, because Messrs. Harper, and half a 
dozen others, have reprinted it, there would be an end to the importa-. 
tion of English books into that country, and we should lose a business 
amounting, according to the returns published in the last American 
Almanac, to no less than the sum of 120,000/.a year. And the Ameri- 
cans are as fully justified in stopping that business as are our Custom- 
house authorities. But perhaps the fault lies with the Board of Trade, 
or with the Treasury, in obedience to whose orders the Custom-house 
officials act. Yet, wherever it lies, the evil ought to be corrected at 
once ; and it is so flagrant and unjust, that I think it needs but to be 
pointed out to be removed. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

An Importer oF Foreign Booxs, 


London, Jan. 15. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—If the subject of my communication of the 15th inst., were 
one affecting only my private interests, I should not have intruded it 
upon your notice, but when it is considered that the welfare of the 
whole fraternity of authors, publishers, and readers is involved, the 
importance of having all doubt in the matter dispelled will, I think, 
not be questioned. Through a perverted interpretation of the meaning 
of the Copyright Act, foreigners have for many years enjoyed _privi- 
leges in this country which they have obstinately denied to British 
subjects in their own. Numerous have been the appeals toour Ameri- 
can brethren for reciprocity, but only a contemptuous refusal hag been 
obtained. But mark the anomaly. We have granted to Washington 
Irving, Fenimore Cooper, and others, all the rights enjoyed by our own 
countrymen, much more lucrative than those yielded in their own 











country, while fortunes have been made by American publishers on 
the labours of Hallam, Turner, Alison, and others, for which the lat- 
ter never received one shilling in acknowledgement. It might be ex- 
pected that a day of reckoning would come; and that we have at length 
arrived at rational views on this subject is mainly due td the ver- 
ance and self-sacrifice of Mr. Purday, who has withstood brunt 
of an unjust litigation for years, single-handed. The amount of liti- 
gation, involving immense pecuniary loss to those who had both right 
and common sense on their side, would appear incredible. But just- 

ice, though tardy, comes at last. In the case tried in the Court of 
Exchequer in June last, ** Boosey v. Purday,” the Lerd Chief Baron 

emphatically declared ‘* that no alien could either hold or assign copy- 
right in this country,” except under an international treaty. I would 

commend this case to the attention of your correspondent signing 
himself a “ Custom-house Officer,” who, before displaying his igno- 

rance in your columns, and rashly contradicting an assertion so well 

grounded as mine, sliould have taken some little trouble to assure 

himself that he was correct. He should have inquired of Mr. Bentley 

what isthe present value of an unpublished MS. by an American 

author. 

In times past, Fenimore Cooper could obtain as much as 7001. for the 
fancied “ right” in this country, but his new novel, The Ways of the 
Hour, is in the market for 300/., but no one has the temerity to bid. 
This could not be, if the “ right” asserted by the ‘‘ Custom-house Of- 
ficer” really existed. Let me ask him how it happens that the author 
of Typee, &c., who recently made a voyage to this country on td es 
to sell the “ right” of his unpublished White Jacket, wearily hawked 
this book from Piccadilly to pera calling y I every publisher 
in his way, and could find no one rash enough to buy his “ ted 
right ” Let me ask how it happens that Mr. Bentley himself has re- 
printed the American Lieutenant Wise’s Los Gringos, when the “ BP - 
tected” author’s own edition was already in the market ; and, fin =f 
can Mr. Bentley restrain any other publisher from reprinting his edi- 
tions of American authors ? He well knows he cannot. Now, if it is 
not illegal to reprint these American books, it certainly cannot be il- 
legal to import the original editions of them, whatever the “ Custom- 
house Officer” may say to the contrary ; and I beg to assure him that if 
in future he ventures to rob me of any books written by an American 
author, I shall certainly summon him before a magistrate to answer 
for his misconduct. 

I think I may venture to predict that ere long Brother Jonathan will 
sue for an international copyright ; the bubble that has so long“ pro- 
tected” him is happily burst, and the British author may reasonably 
look for a share in the profits his genius or industry may command in the 
western world. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
London, Jan. 19. Aw Lwporter or ForeiGn Booxs. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir—As you have given insertion to a second letter from “ An Im- 
porter of Foreign Books,” in which the writer, in the course of a lo 
rambling statement, indulges in some unfounded assertions with 
to myself and authors with whom I have the pleasure of being connect- 
ed, I beg you will permit me to reply to the more prominent of these in 
the columns of your journal. 

Your anonymous correspondent avers that the author of Typee could 
find no one rash enough to buy the “ protected right” of his unpublish- 
ed White Jacket after ‘ wearily hawking this book from Piccadilly to 
Whitechapel.” My answer to this is, that the work was in the first in- 
stance offered tc me by the author himself, and I have become the pur- 
chaser of what I firmly believe to be the copyright, for a considerable 
sum—quite sufficient to make me in earnest to defend that right, should 
the “‘ Importer,” or any of his friends, attempt to invade it. He is 
equally incorrect in his observations respecting Mr. Fenimore Cooper’s 
new novel, the Ways of the Hour. The fact is that I had “ the temer- 
ity to bid” for this work, and it was not owing to any doubt on my 
part of the power of maintaining the copyright that the purchase was 
not effected. : . wind 

With regard to “international copyright”—quite a distinct and 
separate question—no one is more desirous than myself that the Amer- 
ican Legislature should follow the example so liberally set by our own 
Government, by passing an act to reciprocate that measure. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
RicHARD BENTLEY. 

8, New Burlington-street, Jan. 22. 





New Monument sy Crawrorpv.—The State of — a having 

voted $100,000 for the erection of a monument to Was ington, Mr. 
Crawford, amongst others, has sent in a model and design for an eques- 
trian statue in bronze, which has been acce sod by. the State. The 
sculptor’s letter detailing his plan has been published, and contains the 
following proposals and suggestions. 

MarTeRtaLs.— Tae platform, or first base, tobe Virginia granite.—The stone 
base, and the entire structure rising from it, to be Virginia marble, white, and of 
the purest quality.—The statues and the equestrian group to be wrought in 
bronze. of a rich and beautiful colour the effect of which would be gre in- 
creased by the proper introduction of gold upon various parts of the costumes,— 
I consider bronze preferable, in point of durability, to marble ; it also allows 
greater freedom to the artist in the composition of the statues, and in obtaining 
a spirited and unimpeded action for the equestrian group. The perfection to 
which casting in bronze has been brought, in the  oypewe day, has given it the 
preference throughout Europe to marble, or any other material, for unenclused, 
monuments 

SratuaRy.—Five of the statues upon the base of the monument are intended 
as representations of that namber of the most distiagnished men of Virginia— 
the selection of the subjects worthy of the honour, I, of course, leave to the con- 
sideration of the commissioners, suggesting, however, that two of the five, at 
least, should be of a military character, in order to maintain the general 
effect and harmony of the monument. The sketches here given will explain this 
more fully. The sixth statue is designed as emblematic of Virginia, and illus- 
trates the motto upon its pedestal, “ Let there be light.”’ The elevated torch is an 
indication of this—her left hand is pointing to a becles emblem of tyranny at her 
feet, as expressive of the advance of liberty and the diffusion of knowledge. 
This statue can be placed according as the commissioners may require, either af 
the opposite point, which I cons'‘der to be the front of the monument, because the 
face of Washington is turned in that direction, or in the place it now occupies, 


CostumE.—Regarding the costumes of the statues, I propose to follow strietly 
the dress worn by the es during their public duties, and to make them, 
in every sense ot the term,“ full length portraits.” The best argument for this 
may be found in the opinion uf Washingten, when consulted in relation to the 
dress to be represented upon the statue vow in your Capitol. 


Proportions.—The small figure upon the steps of the monumentis in the 
roportion of one inch to twelve inches ; that is to say, it represents @ person six 
feet high ; it may be moved at will by the commissioners to any part of the de- 
signs, and thus enable them, by asimple process, to judge of the relative propor- 
tionsof the monument, if wrought eut to the size I propose. For example, 
any one of the step fronts of the platform would, if enlarged to this size, be twelve 
feet in length._—The statues around the pedestal structure would be nine feet in 
height.—The equestrian group wouid measure, from the feet of the horse to the 
hat of the general, fourteen feet—The entire height of the monument, from the 
ground to the head of Washington, would be between fifty and sixty feet. 


INscRIPTIONs.—The spaces between the statues, with the exception of the two 
sides which are filled with the arms of Virginia, are offered as suitable for in- 
scriptions. An examination of the design will make this more Seenrent to the 
commissioners.—The upper portion of the pedestal structure might have the pan- 
nels at each end devoted to recording the names of eminent civilians and others, 
whose efforts contributed to the success of our national independence.—On the 
sides of this portion I have placed the name of Washington alone ; this arrange- 
ment is not presented as final, but would. of course, follow such revision as the 
commissioners think proper to give the subject. 

S1TE.—I beg leave to suggest the second platform, that is to say, the lower one 
in front of the Capitol. 

Cust.—Regarding the estimate of expenses that would be incurred by the 
erection of the monument, I can only say at present that my object has been not 
toexceed the sum appropriated by the Legislature of Virginia for the works T 
am not yet acquaiqged with the cost of marble or granite in V irginis, 
information in comfection with this must depend the possibility of mai a cor- 
rect estimate.—Should my design meet with approval, I shall then be enabled to 
enter upon a statement of the minute expenses, in such a manner as would, I 
hope, give entire satisfaction to your Excellency and the commissioners. 

Time.—Time required for the completion of the monument, six years, com- 
mencing February 22d,1850. 


Not having seen the model, we the more regret that the attitude of 
the horse is not mentioned by those who have commented on it, this 
being probably the most important part of the design—-A Boston paper 
says. 

és in clay, here in Boston, last autumn, and afterwards cast in 
snaaiees? ‘Sie doen y few friends of the fine arts, and appeared to them 
to be strongly marked by originality and beauty of conception. Those most 
familiar with European cities, acknowledge that its original wae mot to be found 
in any monument there. The truth is, the artistic world teems, so with eques- 
trian monuments that it would, at first sight, seem difficult for a sculptor to hit 
upon a new method of presenting @ great man on horseback, 














ee 


“ Mr. Crawford’s model, however, seems to us a8 original in conception os 
is graceful and beautifai in execution. The pediment or base of the whole is in 
the form of « star, each ray of which is adorned by a statue. * * * “ From 
the i pedestal surmounted by an equestrisnstatue of Wash- 
ington, which isto be of brouze. Mr. Crawford has not modelled the Father of 
his Country either in the voluminous cloak which he never wore, or in that clas 
sic but uncomfortable costume of nature, in which it is siill less probable that he 
ever exhibited himself to the public gaze. He appears to us as he naterall 
would, dressed in his own regimentals, with the sword and cocked hat histori- 
cally appropriate to him. The statues in the model are necessarily of very small 
dimensions, but this does not deprive them of a certain graceful and grand effect 
——one of them especially, a figure draped ina military mantle, the brows shaded 
by a helmet, has in it a world of tender and touching expression.” 


Winpsor CastLe THEATRICALS.—The forthcoming performances at 
the Royal Palace at Windsor were originally intended (as last season) 
to consist of five, but in consequence of the lamented decease of the 
Queen Dowager, and the Court mourning, have been necessarily res- 
tricted to two, which are to take place on Friday the Ist, and Friday 
the 8th, of February. 

Shakspeare’s magnificent drama of Julius Cesar is selected for the 
first—one of the noblest creations of his genius, embodying and placing 
before us, in vivid reality, and with all the graphic identity of Plutarch, 
the startling incidents of one of the most important periods of the 
world’s history, with the mighty agents that produced them. The se- 
lection of such a play evinces a true dramatic discernment and a refined 
taste. 

Among other points of interest, the two most celebrated actors of the 
day, Mr. C. Kean and Mr. Macready, will appear together for the first, 
and in all probability for the only time, as the latter gentleman has 
announced his approaching retirement from the stage. In addition to 
these two “ choice and master spirits of the age,” in the characters of 
Mare Antony and Brutus, the cast will include a powerful array of 
talent, selected with care and judgment—inecluding Mr. Wallack as 
Cassius, Mr. Cooper as Casca, con Mrs. Warner as Portia. The 
second resentation was to have been the first part of Shakspeare’s 
Henry iV. ; but a domestic affliction will prevent Mr. Bartley from 
appearing as Fulstaff, which he was about to undertake at the Royal 
request. This play would have been most efficiently represented, and 
doubtless, supported by such talent, have afforded infinite satisfaction. 
Mr. C. Kean would have sustained the character of Hotspur, Mr.Wallack 
that of the Prince, Mr. Cooper the King, and Mrs. C. Kean the subor- 
dinate part of Lady Percy—an example which may be profitably obser- 
ved by other professional ladies, as affording in her eminent position a 
marked instance of the absence of all personal ambition, and a praise- 
worthy desire to promote the general effect. 

Under the painful circumstances that have occasioned the alteration 
of this tragedy, Mrs. Kean has been called upon to substitute her ex- 
quisite delineation of King René’s Daughter, supported, as at the Hay- 
market, by her husband in the trifling part of Sir Tristan, and Mr. 
Wallack as King René ; to be followed by Charles XII, including 
Mr. Webster, Mr. Wallack, Mr. Harley, Mr. Leigh, Murray, and Mr. 
— : Miss K. Fitzwilliam, and Miss Jane Mordaunt. The advantage 
oft private patronage of the drama, in the highest quarter, are suf- 
ficiently manifest. The state visits of Royalty to the theatres, on spe- 
cific occasions, are ceftainly very beneficial to the treasuries of the 
managers, and gratifying to the public ; but, passing away as the pa- 
geants of an hour, and looked upon as matters of course, they produce 
no permanent effect either on the dramatic art, or the social and public 
condition of its ewe !On the other hand, the private performan- 
ees at Windsor Castle are well calculated to enhance both. 

The Queen and Prince Albert have selected for their domestic recre- 
ation a sterling English entertainment ; and it behoves all connected 
with the stage to afford every facility in their power to promote the 
present object, the motive of which is as kind as the taste is pure. We 
congratulate Mr. Charles Kean on being chosen to fill the post of ar- 
biter elegantiarum on these occasions. It is a compliment to the artist 
and his rofession ; and there is no one so thoroughly qualified from his 
high position and talent to discharge the onerous duties entrusted to his 


care.— Morning Chronicle, Jan. 25. 





THE PRESENT SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


The singular discrepancy between the following articles may be worth 
attention ; and considering that the first is nearly a fortnight later in 
date than the second, it may be presumed that the Cabinet will be con- 
tent to hold its own, save and except, perhaps, as regards the fran- 


Tye Mivion. 


terial preparedness to fulfil the pr is the promised measure 
in the franchise : we alluded to the report last week, and this week the 
rumour is confirmed by the leading Ministerial journal, the Times.— 
We hope and expect grea ings, because no men in their senses 
could propose io derive any profit by tampering with so important a 
subject ; Ministers must be well aware that the had far better let it 
alone than attempt any kind of juggle For that reason, we are not 
disappointed by the terms in which our modest daily contemporary 
foreshadows the great supplemental reform— 

“ The Ministe:ial measure appears to be rather a development than a novelty, 
or, to speak with still more strictness, it will probably aim at carrying out those 
intentions of the Reform Act which have been frustrated by accidentor neutral- 
ized bytime. As Irelaud is the strongest case for reform, so, perlaps, will it 
furnish a cue to the intended English measure. It is said that in that country the 
names on the register are only one in a hundred of the whole population, while 
only a moiety of the number are actually qualified to vote at this moment. Hence 
Mr. Cobden was enabled to boast that he represented a constituency as large as 
that of all Ireland. Should the Irish then insist on a mvore open franchise, it 
will be impossible to withstand 89 reasonable aclaim. But in various forms the 
same substantial wrong exists quite as mach ia this country, and on all accounts it 
would be difficult to set about a repair of the representation without going 
through with it. Once putthe Constitution into the dry dock, and your ship- 
wrights will be sure to find work, or make it, from head to stern-post, from deck 
to keel. Onthe present occasion we opine, thatjust such an overhauling is pro- 
jected as takes place in the interval between the discharge of a serviceable ship 
and hernew commission. Asfor the rival designs of the Reform Association, 
the only question is whether they embrace four, or five, or six points of the 
Charter.’’ 

Were we to judge entirely by this indication, we might fancy that the 
measure was not of so sterling a character as it should bear, to do the 
slightest good, even to its authors. For there are two ways of treat- 
ing such a measure. It might be only meant for show—a device to 
draw away public attention from such matters as the reform of Colonial 
government or English finance ; or it might be meant simply to super- 
sede the agitation which different sections of politicians are getting up 
for an extension of the franchise, by adopting the movement, to drop it 
at a convenient time. As the official Whigs ouce adopted the Irish a 
propriation-clause, so now they might be adopting the extension of the 
sullrage. 

There are, however, several reasons that militate against such a sus- 
picion. The Whigs are not out of office, seeking admittance at the risk 
of a little future disgrace; but they are in office, without the motive 
for reckless trickery, and liable to present disgrace on the first exposure 
of the fraud. They are in the position to know that they can do what 
they propose, and therefore not likely to propose anything that they 
cannot do. Besides, the trick has been found out before, thoroughly ex- 
hausted and worn out; and no man is dishonest for the sake of being 
so, except Joseph Ady. ‘Even Mr Hawes has proposed to obtain some 
advantage from his statements ; and if it is but a single step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, from the Hawes to the Ady, we have no rea- 
son to suppose that Lord John Russell is preparing for a wanton exhi- 
bition of that ungainly stride —Spectator, January 12. 





Patent Ririe.—A modest Prussian mechanic, by the name of Charles 
Hartung, now in this city, has invented a new style of rifle. known by the 
name of Lund adel, (darting needle,) which is attracting much atten- 
tion. It is impossible to present a scientific description of it without en- 
gravings, but we can give our readers a general notion of its peculiarities. 
In the first place, it loads at the breach. In the second place, it is 
discharged by a “ darting needle,” which pierces the bottom of the car- 
tridge and ignites the powder by friction. This is done inside, without 
any priming, and as well in wet as in dry weather. Behind the car- 
tridge is an air chamber, in which pe air is used in propelling 
the ball. The breach pin slides in and out, and all together operates 
with curious simplicity. Itis said to carry a ball eight hundred yards 
effectively. The Scientific American states that the guns were used 
by the Prussians in their late war with Denmark with terrible effect, 
and that*all the Prussian light cavalry are to be equipped with them. 
Mr. Hartung has assigned his invention to Mr. John B. Klein, who pro- 
poses to submit it to our government for their patronage. A competent 
board of commissioners will soon determine whether the invention has 
all the merit which its simplicity and ingenuity give promise of.— 
Evening Post. 

CHANTREY ON CoLuUMNAR MonuMeENtTs.—‘‘ So, we are to have a 
column for the Nelson monument; they are all wrong, and I have told 
them so. I do not mean to say that a column is not a fine thing—in it- 
self it is a very fine thing; the taste of ages has proved that itis so, and 








chise, which is the least important topic on the Spectator’s list. The 
coming steamer will relieve our doubts. The heading to these extracts 
is our own. 

How wirr.e 1s ro BE pone !—The session commences next Thursday. 
For once it comes upon us almost unawares. What with the hubbub of 
the Protectionist squabble, the general contentment of the industrious 
classes, and the fact that there is really little for Parliament to do, it 
has almost slipped the public recollection that the great council of the 
nation is on the eve of its annual labours. Yet the idea of that venera- 
ble assembly, notwithstanding its actual draw-backs, and its familiar 
associations, rises up in grave contrast to the surrounding excesses and 
frivolities of faction. The Roman poet’s memorable picture of a rising 
tumult allayed by the very voice and aspect of some one whom all knew 
and honoured is best realized in the awful deference paid by many 
millions to their ancient Legislature. The missiles of political strite 
are flying about in all directions, less material indeed, but not less 
mischievous, than the sticks and stones of more primitive common- 
wealths. Were there no other appeal, we should soon have a hundred 
town and county rows. Country gentlemen, stout yeomen, with their 
mercenaries from the pasture and the plough, would be engaged in 
rough conflict with manufacturers, artisans, ‘‘ navvies,” and other 
rough clients of commerce and trade. 

It is to stifle the ever smouldering elements of civil contention, and 
even civil war, that we refer our quarrels to a great body of national 
umpires. Asa lesser evil we have midnight debates instead of noon-day 
riots, long speeches for the shouts of a mob, sarcasms in compromise for 
pitchforks, with jobbery and corruption instead of assassination and 
pillage. Happily we seldom even approach such violent results. A 

scuffle of unarmed farmers and artisans in a country hall, making more 
work for the hatter and the tailor than the surgeon, is the most we have 
to complain of. When the rents of faction can be repaired with a needle 
and thread, or smoothed over with a hot iron, we may well thank our 
stars that our lot iscast in easy times. Such comparative immunity, 
however, only proves the value of that great tribunal to which we have 
agreed to refer all our quarreis. 

But what is the new session todo? For the last five and-twenty 
years—indeed, since the quiet days of the Liverpool Ministry—never 
was there less to be said in reply to this question. Excepting some 
sanitary measures, on which all persons of common intelligence are won- 
derfully agreed, there is really nothing that presses for alteration.— 
‘Times Jan, 24, 

How MvcH Is To BE pone !—Parliament has been formally con- 
vened for the last day of this month—next Thursday fortnight ; and it is 

that Ministers have improved the recess with an unusual degree 

of deliberative activity. It may perhaps be recollected, that about two 
months ago we alluded to this deliberation, and sketehed out the Minis- 
terial me of the session ; in which we stated our reasons for 
that Ministers would have prepared themselves to carry 

ha series of worthy acts: the Queen’s Speech was anticipated 

to announce measures for relieving Ireland, especially in aiding the 
operation of the Irish Poor-law by auxiliary measures ; rendering em- 
ation effective ; settling the dangerously disorganized state of the 
colonies ; revising the system of secondary punishments ; retrieving 
the fo influence of England by straight-forward and liberal na- 
tional policy ; reforming the law ; advancin educagiip ; establishing 
sound and sufficient sanatory regulations ; andamong the rest a measure 
thus indicated— 








“ The state of Great Britain is strikingly tranquil ; a fact which suggests that 
@ representation in Parliament 


the present is a favourable period for making 
conform more closely tothe growth of the United Kingdom in wealth and intelli- 
gence, by such an extension of the suffrage, with securities for its proper exercise, 
as should obtain from the people an extended sanction of the 


of our institutions ”’ 


Of course, the recess now about to close cannot have been passed in 


the same supine and fruitless idleness that has marked too many re- 
cesses. After two years so fruitful in events, and two sessions, espe+ 


cially the last, so barren of measures worth remembering, Ministers 


cannot face Parliament with a barren Royal Speech. The less, as so ma- 
ny great questions—Agriculture and its claims, the Franchise, Finan- 


vernment, an ex- 
tended support in national enterprises, and extended interest in the maintenance 


any man would be a fool who attempted to deny it. But is it a thing 
suited to your purpose ? Now what is your purpose? To perpetuate 
the memory of a great man. Then durability is the quality you shéwld 
look for. Those gimerack things you say you have been to sce of stone 
and metal combined, will never stand—the stone and metal will never 
hold together. Make a column as solid as you will, make it of blocks 
of stone piled like Dutch cheeses upon one another, still the stone will 
crumble, and vegetation will take place in the joints. Besides, columns 
have got vulgarized in this country. The steam chimneys: in every 
smoky manufacturing town supply you with columns by the dozen. In 
a country like Egypt it is quitea different thing. A column or an obe- 
lisk is a fine object there; with a flat all round you, as far as your eye 
can reach, you are glad of anything to break the uniformity of the long 
straight line that, joins the earth to the sky, and you can see them fifty 
miles off; but huddled in such a town as London a column will be lost. 
It will give you acrick in your neck to look up at it.”—Jones’s Recol- 
lections of Chantrey. 
CovraGeE: Its INFLUENCE ON THE SavaGe.~-Seeing him pass his 
door the ensuing spring after the debt had been contracted. with his 
furs, which he carried to our opponents, he watched his return, and 
calling him in, demanded payment. An insolent reply was the return 
for his kindness, which so exasperated him, that he kieked him 
out in presence of several other Indians. The insult was not for- 
gotten. Soon after his arrival this spring he sent for Mr. Fisher, 
who complied with the invitation, expecting payment of his debt. The 
moment he entered the house, however, he discovered that he had been 
inveigled. The Indian stood before him, face painted, anda pistol in 
his hand which he presented. Im an instant Mr. Fisher bared his 
heart, and staring his enemy fiercely in the face, exclaimed. « Fire, 
you black dog! did you imagine you had sent for an old woman ?” Mr. 
Fisher’s knowledge of the Indian charaeter saved his life. Had he 
betrayed the slightest symptom of fear, he was a dead man; but the 
undaunted attitude he assumed staggered the resolution of the savage : 
a new bias seemed to operate on his mind, probably through a feeling 
of respect for the determined courage displayed by his intended victim. 
He could not brace his nerves to a second effort ; his hand dropped list- 
lessly by his side ; his gaze was fixed on Mr. Fisher for a moment ; then 
dashing the pistol violently on the ground, he beckoned him to with- 
draw.—.M’ Lean’s Service in the Hudson’s Bay Territory. 








MonuMEnTSs FROM NicAraGua.—We learn that Mr. Squier, Chargé 
d’ Affaires of the United States to Guatemala, has sent some very extra- 
ordinary monuments from the Island of Zapatena, in the Lake of Nica- 
ragua, to the Smithsonian Institution. They consist of two statues ; 
one of which represents a tiger springing upon the back of a sitting 
figure. Both are carved in blac basalt. They are not among the 
largest and more elaborate, as these cannot be removed except by pow- 
erful artificial aids. Some are as large as the columns of the Hall of 
Representatives.—Vat. Intelligencer. 





A New Description or SteAM-VeEsseL.—For some days past great 
excitement has prevailed at Marseilles by the arrival in that port of an 
entirely new description of steamer, and which, if successful, will cause 
a complete revolution in the present plans of building steam-v ssels, 
The vessel is ‘named the Port de Marseilles, and was built by a M. 
Lieutieur. It has not tue slightest appearance of masts or funnel; in 
fact, there is nothing to show whether she be propelled by wind, or 
steam, or oar. She glides through the water as if propelled by some 
invisible agency. The propelling power is by a simple lever of suffi- 
cient power.—La Marine. 

Tue Vicrors’ Banquet.—The scavengers of Paris dined together 
on Sunday evening (the 30th December) at Bercy, to celebrate their 
late rat-chase in the capital. Some guests, were present, and the cover 
was laid for 165 persons. Mr. John Warton, of London, who had pur- 
chased 600,000 rat-skins at 10 cents a piece, sent 25 bottles of cham- 
pagne, and the two persons of Grenoble who had at first been in treaty 
for the skins sent 50 bottles of fine Macon. At the second service two 
enormous patés de Chartres were placed on the table, weighing 25Ib. 
each, on the crust of which was represented a scavenger transfixing a 
rat witha lance. At the dessert, M. Desire emer: proposed as a 
toast, ““ La République honnéte et moderée” ; and M. Georget Ro- 





February 28 


eat good humour. Mr. J. War. 
francs in Bons du Trésor for the skins of the rats 


night; when the 
ton has paid 600, 
killed during the fifteen days’ hunt. This sum was divided amongs, 
the 144 scavengers of Paris and their brigadiers; all of whom haye 
taken out a book at the savings-bank with an inscription of 500 franes, 
making up the difference themselves. They all refused to accept the 
gratuity offered by the Municipality of Paris for the destruction of the 
rats. Mr. J. Warton proposes to make ladies’ gloves of the skins, 

Galignani’s Messenger. 


ests separated in 





Tue Poor AND THE Fine Arts --The exhibition of paintings in 
Post-office-place was finally closed on Saturday evening, having been 
open 16 weeks. During the last month the exhibition has been accesi- 
able to the working classesat 2d. each for adults and 1d. for children; 
and although many of the middle class have availed themselves of the 
cheap rate of admission, great numbers of people in more humble cir- 
cumstances havealsoattended. The factthat the weekly receipts have 
been as great during the past month as when the price of admission was 
1s. is conclusive evidence that the poor as well as the rich are capable 
of admiring and appreciating the beautiful in art. The average week. 
ly attendance during the month has been upwards of 3,250, being six 
times greater than the attendance at the original charge. The exhibi- 
tion was closed on Christmas-day, so that it has been opened 23 _ 
at the low prices; and it is calculated that no fewer than 13, 
persons have availed themselves of the opportunity thus afforded of 
visiting the exhibition. Last year the exhibition was open for 17 days, 
at the charges of 2d, and 1d., and 11,391 persons attended. The number 
of pictures sold during the exhibition has been much smaller this year 
than on any former occasion.— Liverpool Albion. 





Tue Lave CarasTropPHE in Hague Streer.—We notice with much 
leasure that subscriptions for the benefit of the survivors, and of 
‘amilies rendered destitute by the late deplorable event, are coming in 

with very creditable despatch. The amount received up to Wednesday 
last, exceeds twenty-one thousand dollars. The result of the Corouer’s 
Inquest has been to take the matter out of the usual category of acci- 
dents, the Jury having in their verdict implicated in different degrees 
the employers, the manufacturers, and the recent sellers of the boiler 
that caused such fearful loss of life. Messrs A. B. Taylor & Co. are 
pronounced the direct cause, Messrs Walker & Milligan the indirect 
cause, and Messrs Pease & Murphy very reprehensible in selling the 
boiler with a knowledge of its imperfections. The evidence is too 
lengthy for our columns. It is said that some further legal proceedings 
will grow out of this disastrous occurrence. . 
We observe that a similar accident occurred on Saturday last, at Chi- 
cago: a steam boiler in a waggon factory exploded, killing the engineer, 
seriously injuring several persons, and demolishing a portion of the 
building. Detroit also has had its case recently, but happily without 
any loss of life. Such, at least, is the sum of the telegraphic reports. 





Tue New House or Commons.—It is said that after Easter the 
Commons will take possession of their new quarters. It is to be hoped 
that a better knowledge of acoustics has been exhibited in its construc- 
tion than was shown in the gorgeous Chamber for the Peers. 





ProTecTion FoR IrisH AGRICULTURAL Propuce.—The Morning 
Herald indignantly asks, “* Why don’t the Irish grow madder ? 
Why, were this permitted, we should have more need of protection 


than ever.—Punch. 





CHyess. 


THE LATE GREAT MATCH aT Wasuincton.—All necessary preliminaries 
having been duly settled by previous correspondence, the principals in this ex- 
citing struggle met for the first time at Washington on the evening of Saturday , 
the 9th instant, and commenced play on the Monday following. Mr. Turner of 
Lexington, Kentucky, was accompanied by Mr. E. F , of Cincinnatti, while 
Mr. E. E—, a brother Englishman and likewise a resident of New York, acted 
for Mr. Stanley, in the capacity of second. It would be, perhaps, superfluous to 
remark that, from the time when the approach of the coming trial of skill was 
first whispered, throughout the entire conduct of the match, the most friendly fee! 
ings were manifested by all parties concerned. We may truly say, in fact, that 
between the combatants, consideration and courtesy for and toward each other 
formed a leading characteristic of this most harmonious contest. One other 
feature, as observable in the department of one of the p!ayers, we cannot help 
remarking. We allude to the unflinching courage displayed by Mr. Turner —in- 
deed a fit representative of Kentucky State—in the firm stand which he made 
against his formidable antagonist, after having been so severely worsted in the 
first onset. Of the first six games-played, Mr. Stanley succeeded in winning txt. 
the remaining game having terminated in a draw. Subsequently to this period ot 
the match, Mr. Turner scored five, against the six obtained by Mr. Stanley i the 
final state of the score, at the conclusion of play on Thursday evening of last 
week, being consequently as follows :—Stanley, 11 ; Turner, 5; drawn 1 | ‘oral 
of games played, 17. We shall now proceed to present our readers with a few 
of the games occurring in this match, premising that each party was bound to 





play his king’s pawn, two squares, for the first move. 


FIRST GAME. 








Stanley. Turner. Stanley. Turner. 
White. Black. White. Black. 
1.KP2 KP2 14. K Kt toB5 Q KttoK Kr3 
2KBwQB4 K KttwoB3 15. Qto Q2 KB tks QB 
8. Q KttoBS KBtwoQB4 16. KBP tks B K toR2 
4. K KttoBs QP 17. Qto K B2 K Rto R [d} 
5 QPL KRP1 18. K Kt tks Kt P K Ktto Kt5 
6. QBtwKS KBtoQKis 19. K Kt tks B P tks Kt 
7. QKttoK2 QBtoKS 2. QtoK B77 ch Q tks Q 
8 KBwQkKts QBPi 21. R tks Qch Kto Kt 
9. Q KitoK Kt3fa] @ KttoQ 2 22. K Btks P QRtoK 
10. Castles. Castles. 23. R toK 7 dis. ch. K to B 
ll. QtoK2 KRtoK 24. Rtks R ch K tksR 
12, QRtoQ Q to QB2 fd} 25. B tks K Kt SURRENDERS. 
13. K Kt to R4 [ec] QKittooKB 
Notes.—{a]——White’s game is now wel! opened, and his position very commanding, U's 
forces being so concentrated that they : alik’ available for the purposes of attack 
defence. 
[6] -——We conceive this to be au inferior move; as nothing can now prevent White from 
presently establishing one of his Knights at his K B, 5th square. 
ye the Black Queen been at home, White would no: have ventured on this more 
as Mr. T. could then suiely heve captured King’s Pav. with his King’s Knight. 
d|—This does not give relief where the shoe pinckes. Mr. T’s position was critical eve" 


prior to this move; but now his case is quite hopeless. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 66. 


White. Black. White. Black. 
1. P o K 5th K to B 5th 5. Rto K sq K to B 5th 
2 Rto Q Kt sq K to Q 5th 4. R to K 4th—Mate. 








Avuy. 


COURT MARTIALS. 


In the 4/bion of August 11, last year, will be found, by those who 
take the trouble to look back, a concise statement of the case of Capt. 
Douglas, of the 16th Regiment, dismissed from the British Army, for 
conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. There was, at the 
time, considerable dissatisfaction felt and expressed, and an impression 
prevailed that the officer in question had been harshly, if not unjustly 
dealt with. That impression ‘has been recently strengthened in Erg- 
land by the address of a very powerful letter to Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, written and published by Samuel Warren, the Barrister, bet- 
ter known as an author than an advocate. Taking up the case of Capt. 
Douglas, he incidentally reprobates and calls for an amendment of the 
present Court Martialsystem. The U. S. Gazette thus speaks of his 
efforts, at the close of a long commendatory article. 


As for Mr. Warren himself, who, from the purest and most disinter- 
ested motives, has volunteered the championship of a deeply injured 
soldier, and brought under the notice of the highest authorities in the 
real@ the ricketty state of the Military code, we do think that he has 
established the strongest imaginable claim to the sympathy, admira- 
tion, and cordial support of every British officer. It is something new 
to see a civil law} cr, so distinguished by his writings, and for every 
hour of whose time there must always be profitable employment, step- 
ping aside to lend to innocence a gratuitous and spirited advocacy. We 














ces, Colonial Government—are rising into importance with the public 
even before the session. But as yet, the only foretoken of the Minis- 


main; “The complete destruction of the gray rats of Norway and the 
black ones of England!’ The dinner continued to twelve o’clock at 





thank the eminent barrister most cordially, in the name of the Army, 
for his timely and most valuable co-operation, and we feel quite satis: 
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§ will probably be of more general interest then the official letter of 


1850. . 
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——_— . : 

ultimate reward of such earnest championship will not be 
pert Ay be: satisfaction which every good man must feel at having 
performed an honourable and philanthropic deed. 

One of the late London papers before us has the following. 

Having, in our previous observations on the case of the unfortunate 
Captain of the 16 bh Regiment, alluded in emphatic terms of admiration 
to the elaborate “ Letter,” addressed in his behalf to her Most Excel- 

lent Majesty Queen Victoria by Mr. Warren, we may be permitted to 
instance the force of his arguments by one or two very forcible quota- 
tions from its introduction. After intimating at the outset the want of 
all validity in the proceedings about to be submitted to the attention of 
the Sovereign, our author avers— 

“ Those proceedings, I undertake to show, were wrong from beginning to 
wrong in substance; wrong in form ; wrong in fact ; wrong in lew : 
ne conduct of the inquiry ; wrong in the finding; wrong in the 
sentence ; wrong mm carrying it into effect ; wrong in the recording of the pro- 

dings ; wrong in the corirmation of them before being submitted for your 
Majesty's approval ; wrong in the rejection of an appeal! from that confirmation; 
aaa in fact, in everythiag, but incentien.”’ 

Nor, we are bold to say, will one dissentient voice be raised against 
the accuracy of this —s catalogue of blunders. Throughout the 
whole of the 262 pages of this enthralling and masterly pamphlet the 
evidences adduced in proof of the veracity of this startling preliminary 
assertion are copious and conclusive. Every judgment will recognise 
the overwhelming force of the whole exposure, every eye will perceive 
at a glance the excessive hardship of every stept in these deplorable 
transactions, toes heart will revolt from the crookedness of each de- 
tail of the proceedings. 

With these touching sentences the author preludes his generous and 
dignified appeal to his SoveEREIGN :— 

“ An officer, aa accomplished gentleman, of ancient and honourable family, in 
the very flower of his age, after having devoted thirteen years to the faithful and 
zealous service of your Majesty, in almost every quarter of your world wide do- 
minions, has been ignominiourly expelled from that service, branded as a liar, 
He stood on trial, betore his brother-oflicers,with as high vouchers to character, as 
could have been presented, had it unfortunately been rendered necessary by such 
a casuaity as has befallen him, by any one of themselves, He was, moreover, 
the eldest son of a general officer, who lately descended to his grave with honour, 
afier half a century spent in the service of three of your Majesty's predecessors ; 
leaving behind him, as his eldest son, the unhappy gentleman to whose case 1 
earnestly implore the attention of your Majesty. His venerable father sleeps 
calmly in the dust, from which he might start with horror, could he know of the 
blight wh‘ch had fallen upon the ancient name inscribed upon his tomb. He had 
lett that name —the unsullied honour of his houase—to be in like manner sustained 
by his son, his successor in your Majesty's service, and the head and representative 
of his family. That son is himself a father—the father of lovely children, and 
one of them, a son: but the mere sightof them is agony to him ; for they bear 
alas! anow dishonoured name, and are the unconscious offspring of a ruined out- 
cast. 

Having so announced to her Majesty the nature of that great wrong 
which he, as “ a free, fearless, but loyal Englishman,” beseeches her 
to redress, through the plenitude of her royal authority, the writer 
forcibly calls to the remembrance of the Queen of England two prece- 
dents of such interference on the part of the monarch, precedents 
** recorded in glowing language by the late Lord Erskine.” Before, 
however, entering into a more detailed examination of the occur- 
rences out of which the recent proceedings emanated, Mr. Warren 
scrupulously disclaims any desire to attach blame to any individual in 
regard to intention. In truth, even the principal portion of his con- 
demnation, apart from all charges of ill-intention, are directed indi- 
vidually against her Majesty’s late Judge Advocate-General, whom 
he very naturally regards as one indifferently qualified to direct any 
such proceedings, having, shortly before his retirement from the bar, 
practised ‘‘not in the common law courts, but in those of equity, 
which are concerned with questions relating to property only, and 
have to deal not with viva voce but with written evidence.” That re- 
mark, we conceive, is eminently entitled to consideration, as one doub- 
ly affecting the whole aspect of the transaction, from the commence- 
ment of the inquiry up to the rejection of the appeal from the confirma- 
tion of the proceedings. 

Already we have intimated our confidence as to the ulterior deter- 
mination of our Most Gracious SoverEIGN ina matter affecting the sub 
ordination of her army, the maintenance of homage for the law, and the 
character of her reign, otherwise beneficent and illustrious. Tena- 
cious as she must naturally be of the faithfulness of her soldiers, the 
dignity of her administration, and the affectionate allegiance of her 
people, her ears will not remain deaf to arguments so logical—her eyes 
will not continue blind to a wrong so conspicuous—her heart will not 
prove impenetrable to an appeal so earnest and persuasive. We are 
sanguine, therefore, not only that the case of the unfortunate victim of 
the late Court-martial at G uernsey may be reconsidered, but that, 
through the benignant interposition of her Masesry, the whole system 
of military JUrisprudence may be subjected to a speedy and thorough 


re-organization. 
Navy. 


DESTRUCTION OF PIRATICAL VESSELS IN THE GULF OF TONQUIN. 
The following is a detailed account of the above exploit, written by 
the Surgeon of the E. I. Company’s armed steamer Phlegethon, which 


end: 
wrong in t 





Commander Hay. 


We gather from an interesting account, written by Dr. Startin, that 

the information which had been obtained by the Ph/egethon, on her 
second cruise tothe westward, of the rapine and murder committed by 
Shap-’ng-tsai on the south-west coast of China, and of his having escap- 
ed to Hainan, determined the naval Commander-in-Chief to dispatch a 
third expedition. After a persevering search, Captain Hay in command, 
succeeded in obtaining, through the valuable assistance of Mr. Caldwell, 
the interpreter, such information as led to complete success. Dr. Star- 
tin’s narrative continues :— 
_ The expedition, consisting of her Majesty's brig Columbine, her Ma- 
jesty’s steamer Fury, and the Hon. Company’s steamer PAlegethon, left 
Hong-Kong on the morning of the 8th of October, the Fury towing the 
Phlegethon to save fuel, and the Columbine sailing with a fair breeze. 
After searching and inquiring along the coast and adjacent islands, the 
vessels anchored at Nowchow, on the east coast of Lew-chew-foo, on the 
12th, when intelligence was gained from the Mandarin that the pirates, 
having some idea that the English ships would be again sent in pursuit, 
had left Hainan—that they had visited Pak-hoi, a considerable town on 
the west coast of Leen-chew-foo—had captured five trading junks laden 
With produce, and totally destroyed the town and villages—and had 
left only a short time before for Welchow, a barren island to the north- 
east of the Gulf of Tonquin. Having procured pilots for the shoals, 
abounding in that part, and for the “ junk passage,” Capt. Hay deter- 
mined to follow. 

On the morning of the 13th, the Fury too both the Columbine and 
the Phlegethon in tow, much to the astonishment of the natives, and 
proceed to Hoihow, on the island of Hainan, after examining two sus- 
Piclous junks anchored off the harbour. At 4 p.m. the fort on shore 
or the ships, which was returned by the Fury ; and Captains Hay 
Ps gilt. with Mr. Caldwell and others, paid a visit of ceremony to 
pea overnor-General of Hiainan. They were received with great state 
a — graciously entertained. The (i vernor was delighted with 
: ae ject of the expedition, more especially as Shap-’ng-tsai had made 
zs ees attack on the city, being with great difficulty repelled, the 
tole M “4 by water being too shallow for his large junks. He appoin- 
allive ane with eight well-armed and fast-sailing junks to act as 
‘a being ~ Nes 1 pg started with the junks incompany, the Mandar- 
of the loth. ¢ oard the Fury ; and arrived at Wie-chow on the evening 
we followea rom whence the pirates had sailed for Chuck-shan, to which 

Wedthem, the Fury towing both vessels, and arrived at noon 
The Phlegethon searched fi ; "ie tas heave i { 
success. or a passage into the harbour, without 
he i 

ae a day an armed boat was despatched to the village for 
8 » and to examine some junk rted insid At 2 po. the 

boat returned with informati 2 KS reported inside. At “PM. 
to a place called Hoonong se at Shap-’ng-tsai had sailed westward 
refusing to cut grass which vd onquin, in consequence of the villagers 
of his junks, in revenge for os required to burn and clean the bottoms 
Which he killed many of the inhabitants. 


At daylight, the followi : ‘ i 
through the islands, calling at Gore oe foe 


At five p.at. he sighted a lar vto-shan, and examining the junks. 
bs lane, when =e Columbine and led pa = aio cas oF 
rhe ”y monet h oaling,the Phlegethon was, in consequence, ordered 
me 2 _ when the junk was driven on shore. Her crew, thirty in 
contain & — —— disorder, When she was boarded and found to 
whi = Se tae tee ne pete ema thirty-one s ars ; the whole of 
ch, with the junk herself, the Phlegethon’s beste & A end dentroy- 
The following morning, at daylight, Capt Hay sail ed fo r th O88. 


W., and arrived at noon off Hoo-nong, but no junks were in sight. 
Ca Hay and Willcox, with the Mandarin, ke., proceeded in the 
Phiegethon through the islands to the town, where information was 
obtained that the pirate fleet had been seen only twodays before at Fa- 
fung, which place they had vowed to destroy after making an attack on 
another place, called Chuck-shan ; and that three of their junks had 
been daily reconnoitring, but had not been observed on thatday. Upon 
examining with a glass from the hils, nothing could be seen buta 
most fertile and beautiful country. 
It was now resolved to return next morning; but, to satisfy the Hai- 
nan Mandarin, Captain Hay consented to look in at Chuck-shan, only 
ten miles westward, At daylight, on the 20th, suddenly, at 6h. 30m. 
A.M., Dumerous junks, appearing at first like a forest of trees, hove in 
sight to windward, over a point of low land. The Mandarin and villa- 
gers at once declared them to be Shap-’ng-tsai’s fleet endeavouring te 
escape to seaward.. The channel being difficult te find, and very nar- 
row, the Phiegethon proceeded ahead, showing soundings to the Fury, 
with the Co/umbine in tow. 
After some difficulty, at three p.m., two boats came out from Fa-fung, 
with pilots to lead the vessels in#*saying that Shap-’ng-tsai was himself 
there with 60 junks| Immediately on the pirates observing the ap- 
proach of the steamers, many made sail up the river. Eleven of the 
largest ones, with springs on their cables, stood their ground, bringing 
their broadsides to bear and firing guns of defiance, also firing at the 
escaping junks to compel them to fight. At 4.50 p.m. the Fury opened 
fire at long range; the first few shots fell short, but must have given 
the desperadoes a significant warning of their approaching fate. The 
Phlegethon continued to lead, showing soundings, and when within 
about 1800 yards commenced firing both shell and rockets. The third 
or fourth discharge fired Shap-’ng-tsai’s own junk, which was a large 
two-decker, mounting at least 40 guns, and, as the explosion showed, 
having a well-stored magazine ; this explosion threw the whole piratical 
fleet into confusion, and set fire to the neighbouring junks. 
The Columbine having now got within range, cast off and anchored, 
when the Fury rapidly advanced, discharging a perfect volcano of shot 
and shell. Up to this, the pirates had continued firing broadside after 
broadside ; but finding their guns ranging immensely short, they made 
a last effort toescapeon shore in boats. Perceiving this, the Fury and 
Phlegethon continued the pursuit, leaving the Columbine’s boats to 
burn, destroy, and capture those left behind; the slaughter amongst 
the boats was fearful, and had not darkness intervened, the whole fleet 
must have been destroyed that night; the river having no outlet but 
that at which the English entered, and armed villagers on all sides 
mustering in thousands to cut them up on landing. Nearly all ran 
their junks on shore, under cover of the darkness, and deserted them, 
to be destroyed by fire by the boats of the expedition ; and before ten 
o'clock, a dark night was completely illumined by the simultaneous 
burning of twenty-one large junks, some of them with captured cargoes 
of oil on board. The explosions were innumerable, and the boats much 
endangered by shotted guns, which were left loaded to the muzzle in 
most of the junks. Shap-’ng-tsai, being aware of the English power, 
was one of the first to decamp in a small sailing-boat with forty men, 
and it is supposed fell a victim to the grape and canister of the steam- 
ers. 
The attack of the second day (the 21st) must be briefly described, 
though it was that on which many displayed the greatest courage, and 
fought the hardest. The Fury, at daylight, continued the pursuit up 
the river as far as depth of water would allow, when her paddlebox- 
boats had to continue the chase of twelve large junks, some of which 
fought with great desperation, and well returned the boats’ fire for an 
hour and a half, when, the boats’ ammunition being nearly expended, 
they were compelled to board, and eventually succeeded in destroying 
nine of them. On board one of the largest the captain was found dead, 
at the rear of a gun loaded to the muzzle, and depressed directly to the 
boat, with the match burning in his hand. In the meantime, the Phile- 
gethon, with Captain Hay on board, took another direction, knowing 
that many junks remained concealed in narrow creeks behind the hills, 
and where the larger steamer could not approach. This plan proved 
successful to the destruction of three other of the Pirate’s finest ves- 
sels, a smaller one escaping outside. The boats of the Columbine had 
not been inactive, having destroyed many. 
Only five of the fleet now remained undestroyed, two of which were 
ursued by the Phlegethon, and burnt; the remaining three, it was 
Rak would fall into the hands of the Cochin-Chinese. Report says 
that, before leaving his vesssel, Shap-’ng-tsai tied the Mandarin sent 
down by Seu with overtures to his mainmast, as a target for the guns 
which he believed his treacherous friend had brought into his last haunt 
—from which, by the perseverance and skill, both of those who planned 








had formerly held office in these waters, and who had been raised to the 


rank of Mandarin for his distinguished gallantry i the pi. 
rate’s attack upon Hoi-how. = gallantry in repulsing pi 


With these aids the squadron now set sail, and steered for the scene 


of the most recent atrocities, Pak-hoi. Here they heard that the pi- 
rates had just left, and had repaired to Chuck-shan to refit. On Pp. 
lowing the enemy to Chuck-shan, they found evidence but too plain that 
they were on the right track, for in consequence of some failure of the 
poor villagers to furnish the supplies demanded, the pirates had burnt 
the town, massacred a great number of the inhabitants, and carried 
away the women and children. From Chuck-shan the expedition was 
directed to Hoonong, and from Hoonong to Fa-lung, where it was said 
that the — were actually awaiting an attack from this terrible 
chieftain. This intelligence proved correct, and as the squadron neared 
the specified point they at length saw the famous pirate-fieet, number- 
ing nu fewer than (4 vessels, and carrying 1,200 guns and 1,350 men. 
There still, however, remained the difficulty of closing with them, for 
they were within the shallows, where Shapng-tsai had boasted that no 
English could follow him, andin very truth for upwards of nine hours 
the British cruisers were hunting and prying about for the channel, 
as Captain Hay’s despatch expresses it, ‘‘ like terriers at a rat-hole.” 
At last amative pilot contrived to escape from the shore to the fleet, 
and took them over tle bar. On coming to close quarters, the first of 
Shapng-tsai’s proceedings was to behead his agent and his whole boat’s 
crew on suspicion of treachery, and the next to lash to the mainmast 
as a target for our guns an unfortunate envoy who had been despatched 
to him from Canton. He then resolutely awaited the attack with a 
score of his heaviest vessels moored in line, the guns of which he pre- 
sently opened upon some of his own junks, which showed symptoms of 
wishing to escape. The fighting then became very sharp till a luck 
shell from the Phlegethon entered the pirate flag-ship, and blew all 
into the air. Singularly enough, the poop of the vessel remained afloat, 
with the flag of defiance still flying at the top of the railing until it was 
consumed by fire. 

This closed the first day's action, but the next morning the engage- 
ment was resumed under circumstances of greater difficulty, for the 
junks had betaken themselves to spots where they could only be reach- 
ed by boats, and had the science of the pirates been but equal either to 
their desperation or their means of offence, the results must have been 
serious. On boarding one of the junks, a heavy gun was found loaded 
to the muzzle, depressed so as to bear upon the approaching boat, and 
behind it lay its captain, dead, with the match still lighted in his hand. 
A chance shot had probably saved the whole of the boat’s crew. In the 
large junks which were captured everything was found in such fight- 
ing order as would not have disgraced the smartest erin ay frigate. 
Quarters were clear, sponges and rammers by the side of the , am- 
munition in flannel cartridges, carefully stowed away, and all screened 
from accident by blankets. The shoals and banks of the river of course 
afforded considerable facilities of escape to the pirate crews, but the 
Cochin-Chinese, exasperated by innumerable acts of barbarity, and 
overjoyed at so unexpected a turn of the tables, soon surrounded the 
fugitives with spears and knives, and probably gave a warn ac- 
count of them, while every native fort and garrison along. the shore 
yielded its quota against these implacable enemies. After executing 
this duty, the British squadron returned to Hoi-how, where they were 
received with transports of gratitude and welcome The opinions en- 
tertained by the natives of the service to peace and commerce which 
had been thus performed may be learnt from a ‘‘ necessary communi- 
cation” addressed by the Chinese Governor of Hainan to the British 
authorities at Hongkong, and we are sure our readers will have been 
pleased to see from the promotion-list that the gallantry of those en- 
gaged has been as well appreciated at home. , 

Perhaps at the next meeting of the Peace Society some person will 
favour the world with a definition of what, in these days, is still to be 
considered piracy, and we shall be happy to apply the rules to the case 
before us. Here were upwards of 1,300 men sailing from place to place 
with a fleet of 64 ships mounting 1,200 guns, levying contributions 
wherever they found means, burning all towns which affronted them, 
massacring men and carrying women into slavery. Their vessels were 
found built, armed, and appointed for fighting only, nor was there an 
thing on board resembling merchandise except the plunder jast carri 
off from Lien-Chou-fou, and some goods which were identified as part of 
the cargoes. of the unfortunate Sy/ph and Greyhound. How are these 
men to be described, if not as pirates ?—and, if as pirates, is not an 
agitation for the protection of these ‘innocent fishermen” about as rea- 
sonable as an appeal to the Society for Preventing Cruelty to Animals 
in behalf of the now ravenous wolves in the Pyrenees ? 


We may add here, that we find in the same journal a letter address 





and conducted the expedition, amidst many difficulties and dangers, in 
entirely unknown waters, he had been completely routed ; and the re- 
mainder of his fleet, consisting of nearly sixty vessels—most of them 
of unusually large size and powerful armament—with upwards of 1000 
guns and more than 2500 men, has been utterly destroyed, and this 
without a single casualty to the expedition. Lasting gratitude is due 
from the Chinese nation for this display of British power in their behalf. 
Shap-’ng-tsai, if he still exists, is, as the natives along the coast say, 
rendered powerless, and without any resources; and the merchants and 
traders, whose occupations were all but at an end, will now be able to 


ed by twenty of the leading merchants of Singapore to Sir James 
Brooke, complimenting him on his success in putting down piracy with 
a strong hand in Borneo, and asserting the necessity and humanity o ~ 
the measure Wecordially concur. 
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NFORMATION WANTED OF RICHARD HIGGINSON, who left Wexford, Ireland 
in 1847, and when last heard from was in New York, then intending to start immediately 





pursue-them with redoubled vigour, carrying cargoes up and down the 
coast (as they themselves say) ‘‘ asleep.” 


In reply to some denunciations, made through the press and else- 
where, against the wholesale slaughter of the reprobate pirates, on this 
and other previous and similar occasions in the Eastern seas, the Times 
of the 23d ult. has the following article. 


Even the members of the Peace Society must rejoice to hear that three 
of Her Majesty’s vessels have safely returned from performing a des- 
perate service without casualty or damage, for though war be at all 
times an evil it issurely a less evil according as a less aggregate mis- 
chief has been wrought by its operations. Four or five years ago it was 
credibly reported, and never authentically denied, that in a mere civil 
broil between two of the interior provinces of China upwards of 100,000 
lives were lost on each side, though the quarrel, even after these results, 
was considered so common-place and insignificant as to provoke no no- 
tice whatever on the part of Government. This is one stage of warlike 
science ; what we are now going to relate exemplifies another, and the 
reader can form his judgment between the two as respects the interests 
of human life only 

The last Chinese mail left us in some uncertainty respecting the suc- 
cessofthe expedition, consisting of the Fury, Columbine, and Phlege- 
thon, despatched against the notorious pirate-chief Shapng-Tsai ; but all 
anxiety on this score has been relieved by the despatches just published. 
From the private correspondence and other papers which have reached us 
we extract the following narrative, remarkable no less for its incidental 
illustrations of Chinese character than for the description of the engage- 
ment which it contains. [t will not be found very easy to track the 
proceedings on the chart, for the surveys of the south-western coast of 
China are far from perfect, and besides this, the names of places as ren- 
dered into our vernacular tongue resemble each other so closely—sel- 
dom differing in more than two letters out of ten—that any precision of 
topography becomes well nigh impossible. The reader will observe, 
however, on glancing at an ordinary map of China that its southernmost 
point terminates in a short peninsula, off which lics an island of con- 
siderable size, called Hainan, situated something like Ceylon at the 
southern extremity of India. Between the two is a channel itting the 
passage of junks, and leading westward into the Gulf of Tonquin. It 
was somewhere in the “ barbarian waters” at the head of this gulf that 
the encounter took place. 

On leaving Hongkong the three British vessels proceeded westward 
on their search, collecting intelligence of the pirates from port to port, 
and often meetingwith fresh trac es of their recent presence. On the 
fourth morning of their expedition they learnt that Shapng-tsai had 
just sailed from Hainan, that he had attacked and totally destroyed a 
considerable trading town on the peninsula, and that he had made off 
in the direction of the numerous wild islands at the head of the gulf. 
Thus instructed, Captain Hay immediately sailed for Hoi-how, on the 
island of Hainan, and put himself in communication with Ho, the Go- 
vernor-General of the district. By this officer and his colleagues he 
was most graciously received in an illuminated artificial garden, to the 
extreme joy of the local population; and no wonder, for such was the 
audacity and power of the pirate chief, that he had actually attempted 
an attack upon this city, and had only been defeated by the shoals, 
which prevented his heavy junks from coming into action. The Man- 
darins professed great anxiety that Captain Hay and his officers should 
stop to breakfast in state on the following morning; but, on hearin 
that in the British service such entertainments were usually stponied 
till the work in hand was completed, they readily acquiesced, and im- 
mediately reinforced the expedition with a quota of eight junks, carry- 





ing 100 native soldiers, under the command of Hwang, an officer who 


for New Orleans. Suid Hizci:son is about 33 years of age ; ifthis should meet his eye, he is 
particularly requested to write to Samuel Tanner, Esq., Wexford, Ireland, as his brother 
John is dead. feb 23 





HOUSE WANTED. 


W ANTED to rent, a house and garden in a location caleulated for a Ladies Seminary, 
‘ near an Episcopal Church, by an English lady, competent to instruct in Music, Draw- 
ing, and the higher branches of an English Educativa Address, post paid, X.Y.Z., Belle- 
ville Post Office, New Jersey, feb 16 








NEW WORES—PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
WEALE’S NEW SERIES OF RUDIMENTARY WORKS FOR BEGINNERS. 


At 25 cents per part. 
FIRST SERIES. 
Rudimentary Chemistry, by Professor Fownes—1 part. 
Natural Philosophy, by Charles Tomlinson—1 part. 
Geology, by Lieut. Col, Portlock—1 part. 
Mineralogy, by D. Varley—2 parts. 
Mechanics, by Charles "Fomiinson 1 part. 
Electricity, by Sir Wm. Snow Harris—i part. 
—— Pneumatics, by Charles Tomlinson—1 part. 
— Civil Engiueering, by Henry Law—2 parts. 
SECOND SERIES. 
Rudimentary Art of Building, by E. Dobson—1 part. 
Masonry and Stone , by the same—l part. 
Draining Districts and Lands, by G. Drysdale Dempsey—1 part, 
—— Drainage and Sew of Towns and Buildings,by G. Drysdale 
Well Sinking and g, by John George Swindell, Architect—1 
—— Use of Instruments Lge ly) by J. I. Heather—1 part. ’ 
Constructing Cranes for the Erection of Buildings and for Moisting Goods, by 
Joseph Glynn—l part, 
— Treatise on the Steam Engine. by Dr. Lardner; written specially for these Rudi- 
mentary volumes—1 part, 
—— Art of Blasting Rocks and Quarrying, and on Stone, by Maj. Geu. Sir John Bur- 
yoyne—1 part. P 
Dictionary of Terms used by Architects, Builders, Civil and Engi- 
neers, Artists, Ship Builders, and the several connecting Arts—2 parts.} 


: MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 
Elementary Treatise on Arithmetic, with numerous Mathematical and Commercial Ex 
amples for Practice aud Self-Examination—1 part. 
Treatise on Plane Trigonometry—1 part. 
G. P. PUTNAM, Importer, 155 Broadway. 


HUNTINGTON EXHIBITION. 


THE exhibition of Huntington’s pictures, referred to in the following correspondence 
will be opened to the public in a few days, at the inner room of the Art- Union building 


Broadway. 
7 : New York, Dec. 26th, 1849 
Dear Sir—It has been suggested to us, that an exhibition of your paintings would - grati- 
fying to many of your friends. Fully concurring in the opinion expressed, we take pleasure 
in making the proposition to you, and hope that a collection of your works will be my 
as soon as will suit your convenience, believing that it would reflect credit upou art, 
and gratify those who have had the pleasure of seeing only your late productions. 




















Part, | 

















Respectiully yours, _ 
Wn. C. Bryant John Ja: Robert Kelly, 
G. C. Verpianck, Wm, ‘Allen Butler, Henry ce 
J. H. Gourlie, John Inman, Foe oe Rich: jl 
A. B. Durand, ye Game, D.D., Pow. A one 
Cc. C. Ingham . tL. Mobart f Pig t- 
Chas. M. Leupp, Irving Par’ is, Eine ae 
Wm. Kemble, John Van Buren, Richard Grant White 
Saml. B. Rugg!es, Jonathan Surges, A. W. Bradford " 
Thos. House ‘Taylor, D.D., D. Seymour, George Ashton,’ 
Geo. W. pemnse, DD. = 4 Marbury, IH i ovowa M.D., 
Evert A. Dayckine . M. Cozzens, TM 
Benj. D. Siliman, F. W. Edmonds, T. M. Markoe, M.D., 


Henry W. Bellows, J. P. Cronkhite. 


enry Peters Gray, 
DanieL Huntineton, Esq. 


—— 
New ~s. Des E> 0. 
iti indly by you, is very gratefully acceded to, In ac- 
tle The proposition, so kindly made by you, y grate x 
nen ae 1 fore consulied several gentlemen who have pictures painted by me in 


their collections. ‘Their quick and cordial response has added to the great pleasure pro- 


nn “ne imication. Arrangements shall be made for opening the 
po ened four friendly coms possible. With heartfelt thaake for the good will which 
: gentlemen, 
prompted your letter, I am, gep's« Your obliged and obedient, 
D. HUNTINGTON. 


. C. Bryant, J. STURGIS 
- z B. DuranD, Es9s., and Saens.} 
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TYPE FOR SALE. 
BREVIER TYPE, weighing about 1,000 pounds. Will be divided if re- 
A FONT Price low for cash. . 








MARRIAGE OF BRITISH SUBJECTS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


REGISTRATION THEREOF, AND OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 
1.B.M, Consulate. 
New York, Feb. 14th, 1850. 

bd ilitati Marriage of British Subjects resident in Foreign Countries” 
hey — fet tor ellen Bessinn of the Imperial Parliament, 12 and J3 Vicl., it becomes 
the aut ofthe undersigned to give public notice thereo!, for the benefit of those for whom 

it ene f ies thereto bei bj 
“ Marriage me of the parties ther ing subjects, or a subject 
i Sis Reahn ‘hick from A 2S ‘he passing of this Act shalt be solemnized, in 
th Seaner in this Act provided, in any Foreign Country or Place where there shall be a 
Brith ‘ euthorised to act in such Forei foamy or Place, under this Act, shall be 
eemed and held to be as valid in the law as if the same had been solemnized within Her 

° 8 with a due observance of all Forms required by Law.” 
directs the reliminary steps to be taken by the Part and by the Consul ; and 
vides for the jetanization of Maria at the Consulate, with license at short notice, 

Prhbout Heense ip ies r notice, by the Consul, or some proper person to be allowed b 
him, aceording vieForm and Ceremony as the parties thereto wy see fit to adopt. It 
provides om “That the Consul shall forthwith register in duplicate every Mar- 
oe ae as aforesaid;” and that a true Copy of all Entries of Marriages during each 
c 


eee ie enmnited to England to be preserved as a Record at the office of the Regis- 
General. “ That any person authorized in that behalf may, at any time be- 
The Act further provides erage, forbid the solemnization ;” also that ony n 


; of any such M I 
fore te oor Caveat with the Consul against the solemnization” in the manner there pre- 
. as to that Act. 
ion snuch may wy likewiae instructed to register Births and Deaths of British subjects, 
ritish . 7 * 
when thereto toril 
of a general system of Registration of Marriages, Births, and Deaths, in 
= provemasion, is evidently intended Sofeciiiere to British y= Poor the proof of those 
| Aewe ~ events, and to pores So hts, ~ —~ of them and their descendents, and of 
remained in their native land. 
otser kinared, aa ey ANTHONY BARCLAY, 


Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul. 





REMOVAL. 


RICHARD BELL, WILLIAM McLACHLAN, 
H. E. RANSOM, 


removed to 43 Wall Street, where they continue to draw on the Bank of British 
AVE America, , and the Branches in the C , New Brunswick, Nova 8 


{ the Provincia! Bank of Ireland, and the National Bank of Scotland, 
w ee conect “ills of "Exchange on Caciand Ireland, Scotland, and the British 
Pie Rocea in North America. feb 2—6t 





AGENCY AND COMMISSION OFFICE. 


RT STANTON, CORNER OF WELLINGTON AND JORDAN STREETS 
Rw INTO, in part of the premises occupied by Messrs, Cameron, Brock & Robinson, Solici 
tors, and opposite the Commercial Bank, 
For the transaction of AGENCY AND COMMISSION business generally ; Sale and Pur 
chase of Produce and Goods, Bank and other Stocks, Debentures, &c. 
COMMISSIONS executed for Merchants and others, in the collection of Accounts, and the 
settlement and arrangement of their business. 

SYANCING and the tion of Deeds, Mort, , Leases, &c., and of papers and 
Pea, iat to tie Lond Grantin, Dewenme, ' or connected with the several 
Public at the Seat of Government; and the prosecution of claims for Lands under the 
Heir Devisee Commission. 

Banks,Public Institutions and {ndividuala,attended to in the capacity of NOTARY PUBLIC 
in Upper Canada. / Ee qe 
‘ith much experience in the general business of the country, after more than y years 
ou eyment in various capacities, and with the assurance of rom it t and unremitting attention 
moderate remuneration for his services, he trusts that his friends throughout the Pro- 
vince, and the public generally, will be disposed to extend to him a share of their patronage 


” “Poronto, J anuary, 1859. ROBERT STANTON. 
Convenient premises provided for Produce or Goods on Consignment. 


All Communications are requested to be post paid. 
REFERENCES, BY PERMISSION, TO 

The Lord Bishop of Toronto—The Hon. Chief Justice Macaulay—The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Mesers. Cameron, Brock & Robinson, Solicitors—Messrs. Moffat, Murray & Co., 
James M. Strachan, Esq.—W. G. Cassels, Esq., Cashier Bank B, N. America— 
Messrs. Bowes & Hall, Merchants—Wm. Wilson, Esq., Cashier Montreal Bank—Andrew 
Mercer, —Messrs. Whittemore, Rutherford & Co., Merchants—Robert E. Burns, Esq. 
Solicitor—Messrs. Lyman, K haw & Co., Merch ‘Wim. M. Gorrie, Esq.. Forwarder— 
Messrs. F. & G. Perkins, Merchants—W. B. Robinson, =~ M. P. P.—The Hon. the Chief 
Justice—Phe Hon. Mr. fustice Draper—The Hon. Henry Sherwood, M. P. P.—Frederick 
Widder, Esq, Commissioner Canada Company—P. VanKoughnet, Esq, Solicitor—John Ca- 
meron, Esq, Cashier Commercial Bank—James Henderson, Ksq, Savings Bank—T. G. Ri- 
dout, Lay N hier Bank of U pper Canada—Messrs. Smith & Macdonell, erchants—Messrs. 
Hagarty, Crawford « Crookshunk, Solicitors—Messrs. A. — & Co, Merchants—James 
Browne, Esq, Forwarder—Messre. J. Ewart, Jr. & Co, Merchants—T. D. Harris, Esq, Mer- 

chant—Meesrs. Betley & Kay, Merchants. feb 9—3t 


FOR SALE, 


| ty tw Years complete of the present Series of the AILBION, and one year of 
the former Series. For particulars inquire at the Office. 











Y YCEUM, TORONTO,.—Mr. Besnard having leased this recently erect 
oY ot Md ious Theatre, announces his intention Se LETTING it for jods to 
suit Artists 


visiting Toronto, now the seat | Ayo Canada. 
Application to be made to T. P. BESNARD, No. 55 King Street West, foe, Cc. x. 
jan 5—6 


MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MBRCHANTS, 
No. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON. 

H. E. Montcomenrte, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal, 
ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia. 








jan 19—ly 
COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 
dersigned tfully informs the inhabitants of the upper part ofthe city, that he 
Th opened a Branch of his Coal Yard at 95 Sixth Avenue, (o 8th Street), wae he 


intends family use the various kinds and sizes of Coni ; viz. Peach hard, 
Anta, White Ash, and Liverpool Orrel adapted for the RANGE, FuRNAcE, Grate, orSTove 


None but best qualities will be kept for sale, suitable for family use. 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 


95 Sixth Avenue, o te 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 
Hubert and my : jan 19—ly 


BDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT 
58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





my 12—ly 
JOHN . HOWS will receivea limited number of pri pupils desirous 
MF oe the art of Public Speaking and Reading: upon the princi- 
ples “ Practical P 


laid his 
HOWS has also made an arrangement to take charge of a few Family Classes, ip 
wHLk Lin" Ghateeorion Render” will boused as a text-book. 

For terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at his resideuce, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors south o! 
Bleecker street. sept 15 








AMERICAN HISTORICAL ENGRAVINGS. 
ASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS, in the Old City Hall, 
WwW New York, 1789. Engraved on Steel, by Sadd, from Matteson’s Picture. Plate 22 by 
38 inches. Price $3,00. 


THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS, 1774, in Carpenter's Hall, Philadel En 
graved on steel, by Sadd, from Matteson’s Picture. Plate 22 by 2 inches. Price y 


THE SPIRIT OF '76. Engraved on steel, by Sadd, from Matteson’s Picture. Ptate 22 
by 19. Price $2,00. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, on steel, by Sadd, from Trumbull’ Pic 
ture. Plate 2 by 15. Price $1.25. ¢ 
agg nd ABBEY IN THE OLDEN TIME, on steel, by Doney, from Landseer’s Pic- 


ture. Price 
JOHN NEAL, Publisher, 56 Carmine street, and 201 Broadway, N. Y. 
nov 24--3m 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and 348 Broadway. 


Ast ADDITIONS of American, English, French, and German Books. Together with 
all American works of general interest. The Library has lately received a valuable ac- 
books, another invoice from Paris, among which are the work on 


of English 8, 

I &c.; Galerie de Versailles, 16 volumes, folio; Agincourt d 

Fog lio, ke, &Ke., and a select collection of cealern Govan literature. —_ 
» jan 19—tf 

* [HE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 
ON of P: by Artists of the above School at the room over the hall 
T'afine Church of Divine Unity, Broniway, between Spring and’ Prince streets, will re- 
mais Opes until Sarcet 5 cents a.” Ganthowase 18 1-8 cone. ‘clock, P. M. ue 




















EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 
MEMBER of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecaries Hall, Lone 


attends at his office as 
Morning 


At, 





usual, and may be consulted in future during the following 


Neagbdidbbotsvone éésccbscoccccccccoce Doqoeeeceo dD 


ere eeeemeaee cece 


Evening .ccces:csceeccess socccesececeressesTessstllleess 8 
66 White Street, one door from Broadway. 


jan 5—ly 





HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
Harps. W) 295 


* Double Action 


wa 


arerooms Broadway. 
J. F. BROWNE would call the attention of admirers of 
bea’ elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every vesiety is styleand finish. From 


ong experience in the 


first establishments in urope, he is a 


this beautifalinstrument, to the 


e to produce instruments 


of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, togetler with such improve- 


ments as fit 
descriptions can recei 


be given and received, if 


larly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 


ved per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for pay Pesce can 
une 16—6m 


not on hand, by the next arrival. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


36 Cornhill, London. 


AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 


AND SURPLUS $255,000. 


[ Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank FoR THE WipoW AND THE ORPHAN.” 


T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Mabicht, Chairman. 


John S. Palmer, 
James Boorman, 


NEW YORK. 
Aquila 


G. Stout, 


Fanning C. Tucker, 


George Barclay Bache McEvers, 
Samuel S. Howland, Henry Ludlum. 
Gorbam A. Worth, Robert J. Dillon. 
William Van Hook, 

BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 


John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 


Donald Mclivain, 


rge M. Thacher, 


Israel Whitney, 
Frauklin Dexter, 





BOSTON. 


Henry Tiffany, 
Dr. J. H. McCullon. 


Benjamin Seaver, 


Elijah D. Brigham, 
E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


William Elliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S, Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, 
cal examiners, and Annual 





71 Wall street, and of Agents. 
Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 


[should any such arise] or 


otherwise. 


names of agents, medi- 


Report of 1849, ke., can be had free of charge, on application at 


days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 
he United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage ef promptness ana attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c. 
Medical Examiners attend Say, at one o’clock, P. M.,, at 


of the different Local Boards and 


71 Wall Street, and at the Office 


gencies, All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 





LIFE INSURANCE. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON,JAND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL. £600,0C@ sterling, or $3,000,000. 
Trustees—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq, Sebastian G. Martinez. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
homas Benson, Esq. | 


John Cattley, E: 


8q. 
Rev. William Fallofield, M. A. 
George Green, Esq. 
Man 


DIRECTORS. 


essrs. Glyn, 


Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
Denzil I. Thompson, Esq. 
George H. Weatherhead, Esq. 


aging Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Physisiag, Septimus mang 2 M. D. “uit 
M alifax, 


Bankers, Mills, & Co. 


On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 


seven years, at 5 per cent. interest, wi 


main a8 a permanent loan, 


, at the option of the insurer. 


thout note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or re- 


Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 


No extra charge for sea 


MIUM. 


His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. Y. 
Ste tney, Esq. 


JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esq, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Esq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 


Standing Cotnsel............ Coeccecccccccccccs 
BOMCHROF. .ccccccsccccccccccccce Covvcccccccces eeeeees Albert Gallatin, Jun. 


Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP. Esq., 


risk to Europe. 
in New York. 


John H. Hicks, Esq. 


Anthony B: E .M. 
5 my sin, eg.” H.B.M. Consul. 


P a 5 4 
Samuel rinnell Bes J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 


Henry Grinnell, » John Cryder, Esq. 


New York Medical Examiners. 


M.D.. 473 Broadway, 


+++eHon. Willis Hall. 


16 Exchange Place, N. O. 


Acting Agent for the United States, CHARLES DICKINSON, Jr., 65 Wall Street, 


New York. 


Ge CaLirornia, AND SpeEcIAL Risks OF ALL KINDS, TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
jan 5 





in our opinion entithed to 


/ 


jan5 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $10,000,000. 


Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
yas COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 


ALFRED PELL, 


45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 


the highest credit :— 


The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-known to us, and is 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
DENNISTOUN, WOOD & CO. 
JAMES G. KING & SONS. 
JOHN J. PALMER 





ent u the 
é depend A 


rial deduction of cost ; gu 


TEM having been adopted 
premiums, secured upon 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S BFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
tained among Physicians rally, has drawn from an eminent Nd very dist it 
BF pitted member of the ‘Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of its 
merits : a single trial not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 


TesTIMONIAL.—From T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“T have carefully examined and in many cases bed the médicine which you pre- 
me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“ Tt has long been a on to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 


ie 
ens should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
er Aperient. 

« Fn those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, di them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 

our Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

ose. To persons Visiting or residing in warm cl , it will provea medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed | GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 

New York, March Ist, 1848. 

To Mr, James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 263 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way. 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
Chesnut st, Philadelphia. E. M. ro Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
Oo. 40 = st, New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United States, 

une 


President, Hi C. Baker; Vice President, J. D, Bromdgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sad- 
reir; Physicians’ O. 0. Rell hinson. f 


HIS COMPANY is pre 


ay payment, or yearly m, and 
local mh f gi Re Sof pesiting importance 
o ie om) as to 
such = to exercise control over the Compuny, and 
risks, a8 well as the prompt settlement of claims. 
Assurances can be effected WITH Or WITHOUT participation in the profits of the Company, 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
will be given for one half of the first seven 


THE CANADA LIPE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 21sT aUGusT, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 


y and W. G. Dic 


to effect AssURANCE UPON 
e or duration of Human Life; 


Lives, and transact any business 
to grantor purchase Annaunities 


° kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 
In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from the investment of the Pre 
interest much beyond that which can be obtained in 


miums in the Province ata rate of com- 


Britain, to promise a most mate- 


Assurances, Surviverships, or Endowments for a smaller 


by the Board, cr 


the Policy alone. 
Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 


ANNUITIES, whether imme- 


gran! 
invested with them. They can also point to the 


intendin, 





i” A 8, as it 
facilitates the acceptance of healthy 





—_— 





Age With | Without ; Half Credit. ; Age. With Without | Half Credit. 
Profits | Profits. | ..eccc.-seee ° Profits. Profits, eevcccccccce 
15 1181 1G 5 | cecccercccce 40 3 62 214 8 7 
20 1174 1912 | srevserece-s | 45 3171 8 40 374 
25 229 1147] 1176 50 4131 81711 414 
30 293 202] 226 55 5178 419 11 534 
35 2167 264 { 292 6&0 7 10 10 6 911 6132 








The above rates, For Li 
found to be Lower than t 





RIEENNE: oo cncnccanmeehent 


DUNS... .cerscecsesseeces 
BEEEOR.. .ccccsdeckecceddss 
Montreal... .cccccccsscoces 
ee 





Canada, while the assured with Participation 
that Branch of the Company’s business. 
,Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of A 
t of the S i or fro 
Agents and Medical Officers 
Brantford,...ccsecceecsseeseesece William Muirhead.+ccccssccccessssecessecscereveces 


Colborne.,.....ccccessesessceeees Robert M. Boucher 








‘ icipation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
“4 simi ~! beeel ony other office at present offering to Assure in 


m any of the local agents. 
y appointed. 


seseee. James Cameron.. 














soere-e orge Scott.....- 
sorcece Frederick A. Wilsor 
David Buchan ..... 
.» Malcolm Camero 
Welch and Davies. 

. Lachlan Bell ..... e 
. Edmund Bradburne .... 
William Lapenotiere.... 

















By; order of the Board, 


CORPO R OOOO Ree teeter sesaee 


will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
plication, aad any further information, can be 


Dr. James Hamilion...277.777"" 
Dr. Alexander Anderson,..e.0- 
S.C. Sewe 





Dr. George Herrick...... 
Dr, Samuel J. Stratferd.. 









THOMAS M. SIMONS, Seer: : 
Hamillon. 


= 


February 23 


MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


HENRY C. WATSON, teacher of Singing and the Pianoforte, has removed to 121 
Pourth Avenue, where applicationcan be made for terms, &c., &c. dec 5 


LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
1:9 FULTON STREET 
UDSON & SMITH call attention to their large and elegant assortment Of Frameg 
Looking Glasses, and would respectfully inform the subscribers of the ALBion tha 
they are prepared to frame the presentation P for this year in every variety of taste, ,° 
short notice, on reasouable terms jan 5~ ‘ge 





——_——_. 





UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
the ships composing this line are the— 

ADDR BTIC,. 0 ccccccescconccccceecececesescescccocecces Capt. West, 
PACIFIC, cocscccrsccsesees eoecceee coccoceseees ecccccees Capt. Nye. 
Ee a0 opaneedtne eececcccceccs «ee. Capt. Luce. 
BAUTIC.., ...ccscc.ccccccsccccccsccccvccsees seserceeseeesCapt. Comstock. 
ADRIATIC.,...... Sorcccce S0000 coccoses +e soeeceesesees: Capt, Grafton, 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Eagiee, to ensure strength and speed, 
and their acc lations for } rs are oon for comfort and elegance. Price o¢ 
passage from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of State Rooms charged as not. 
ed on the plans of the cabins. 


For freight or passage, apply to 
, EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 74 South Street, 
or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool, 


One of the ships of this line wil sail hence on Saturday, the 27th of April, and return, !eiy 
ing Liverpool onWednesday, the 15th of May; and another will sail hence for Liverpool oa 
Saturday, the Lith of May, and Liverpool on Wednesday, 29th ofMay. 


An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. feb 9—f 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


Hs UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PANAMA, of 
1087 tons, Capt. David G. Bailey. 

The OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. Robert H. Pearson. 

The CALIF ORNLA, 1050 tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
Line between Panama and ports in California. 

Passengers in the after cabins are furnished bedding, but not wines and liquors, and wil! 
be allowed space for personal baggage free, to the extent of 250 lbs weight, not exceedin 
in measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or merchandize whea taken, re 
per ton, and one and a half per cent. on specie. 

Packages should not exceed 125 lbs. weight for mule carriage. 








Cabin. Steerage. 
Passage from Panama to San Blas or Mazatlan....e0..++++B225.e0e0+e0+- 3100 
do do do San Diego...sccrcccseccsseresseres2Mrecceseacres lap 
do do do San Francisco.....esceccessecesse+D00. cee coer ee LO 


Passengers in the aemas are found only such rations as are furnished to the crew, and 
must provide their own bedding. 

No stores to be landed will be taken as bageege. 

All personal port charges, including health fees and boat hire, to be paid by the passen- 
gers. 

No passage secured until paid for. 

Apply at the Office of the Company, New York, §4 South Street. jan 5 


SRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STHAM SHIPS. 

French, German, and other Foreign Goods will be admitted into the United States ia British ships on, 
and after the 1st January next ; therefore, the British and North American Royal Mail my 
will ones Foreign Cae & come prow Goong according oR ysl ree a 
whar fon Moi , Tuesda ‘ednesday o , commencin ing from Liver 
peck nthoseah Booombor®” ’ “ 





HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 


Captains, 
Bates csoccccccisccccncsccesé C. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia.............. Coedvoce W. J.C. Lang 
Africa... ccccccccccccccccccvccccccss -A. Ryrie | Niagara.......0+-+00s eoecccocacovcee J. Stone 
America,....-.+-+00es SeGccneecns N. Shannon | Canada......ce.secccesecreees Wm. Harrison 
PRAPODR. cccccccccccveccesooccensse E. G. Lott | Cambria..........ssseccseccscccsees J. Leitch 
Caledonia....... -W. Douglas. 


Tipe vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 
port side, 


From 

CamMbria..ccccscccscccccscccseeees BOSON,. sccccees ++ee- Wednesday....January 9th. 
Canada.....csscccccecececssseceseN@W YOrK,..0+-..002-Wednesday....January 23d. 
Niagara,.ceresssee ececccccscccces BOBLON ys see ceseres «» Wednesday... February 6th. 
EUropa.ccoccccsceesecccecssreces NOW York,...+e+ee+-. Wednesday..,. February 20th. 
AMETICA. cccccccsccccccccccosers +» BOston,...+.+e00++00- Wednesday....March 6th. 
Camads, .cocccrcescccsececcoccssece NewYork,........... Wednesday....March 20th) 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool. ,.....+..+++-G@1 

do in second do do do GQ, ccoccescoscces veeeel® 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

Freight will be charged on agente beyond an amount for personal expenses. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Je. 
38 Broadway. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRF. 


HE COMMODORE, or other first class Steamer, willleave HAVRE for LIVERPOOL 
on Friday, 2ist December, os A+. take goods for transhipment for New York or Boston 


by the Britishand N.A. Royal ers. 
Pply to Cc. MAC ivan, 14 Water st Liverpool. 
7 or ay information to E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 
ec 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


(ES Preariates of thes poveral Linse ° SPoshaw betwetn New York and Liverpool have 
month; the ships to succeed bach other in tho followingy Seacr, us, »S . 
























Ships. Captains. From New York, From Liverpool 
New World.. .»- Knight. ,......-..July6....Nov. 6... 
.W. H. Allen,.....°***1L. i. 
Yeaton... ° 
Eldridge 
ey } 
unt - , 
ee tase cecccelbesccccccodlocces eoell [..... Warcveee 2B...... 26 
evcces BIYCT. cccccccceccceeslGs.ceveeesIOseee.c0016 | Oct 1. Feb 1,.June } 
coccccccces cOOOW coocccccecesces FB. cccccce 26..00--+-26 |..... IL. .covce socccell 
Columbia .......+++..Furber....,....-Sept. 1,...Jam. 1 ...May 1 |..... 16..... 16,.....16 
Patrick Henry.......- DEED sos ccscecectens 6 .cevcceesBroceceee cB J ooces A. wveves 21.2200. 21 
Waterloo... cccccccsooNs Be ARON, cecccccce ohbeccccccce Bhscccccce t= = osseBvecsecs 9 
New York.......+++. Cropper........ssseee 16 lB. ccccece 16 | Nov 1,.Mar 1...July 1 
ee Cornish.......s.+e000- BB. ccrcoccDBovcccecs Db | ccookd.ccoes desceooll 
Montezuma.........- Lowber...... coe Ot Asined Feb. 1..,June 1 |.....16...+..18......- 21 
art Cue caecee OO RE Re Pee ae The canna 21......21 
John R. Skiddy...... . SRR . Reet per Ehsce cove 11 | cose 26.... .26...... % 
Oxford......... .....Goodmansgon...........-16........ i viccded 16 | Dee 1..Apr 11..Ang1 
Garrick.... oes eMIATId ge, .....uscccseee SD. decence 96... ccccne 26 | ..eeeLd. ..oocKl.....- il 
Cambridge +++-Peabody............NOv. 1....Mar 1. ..July 1].....16.......16. ....16 
These ships are all of the largest clasa, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. ir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 


convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punc- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 


Price of pas to Liverpool. ++++-++++0++++4-$108 
- nee to New York 


Agents for the ships ‘Oxford, Montezw Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidei a 
Cambridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO. or € HL. MARSHALL, N.T 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Joha R, Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO.,, Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay, and Ndw Wor! 
, Fe GRINNELL, MINTURN & CON. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, ani co 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


[us line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc’ 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, yA oe | from New 

York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th 28th, 

on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 





Portsmouta 





Ships. Masters. Days of Salling from New Days “ Saiting from 
A ondon. 
Ocean Queen,new, Griswold May 8, Sept. 8 Jan. 8 June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 23 
Northumberland, Lord, “ “2%, “ 24 /July 13, Nov. 13, March 13 
Southampton, new, Morgan, June 8, Oct, 8 Feb. 8 |** “3, “« B 
Victoria, Johnson, “ 24, “ 24 “ 24)Aug, 13, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson, Pratt | July 8, Nov. 8, Marchs|* ~ 23, oe 
Marg. Evans, Tinker, “ “2s, “ 2, “ 24 |Sept.13, Jan.13, May 13 
Devonshire, new, Hovey, Aug.8, Dec. 8, April 8 | “ “ ¢ 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, “ "2, 86“ Of, «6 2t {Oct.13,’ Feb. 13, June 13 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navig® 
b= Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrP- 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be ible for letters, 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Ap- 
ply to OHN GRISWOLL, 70 South street, N. Y- . 
Jun 5 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Loado 
< aaa 





¥ 





PACKETS FOR HAVRB. 
SEConD LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York 0n ‘8° 


New York. 


lst of each month, as follows :— 


ST DENIS 
Howe, master. 


ST. NICHOLAS, 
Everleigh, master. 


Havre. 

16th February, 
16th June, 

16th October, 
16th March, 
16th July, 

16th No rember, 





° . 
LBP OA 


BALTIMORE, «-» (16th Apr, 
Conn, master. jit July ...00 ececesvoee ¢ 16th August 
Ist November .....,..0. ¢ 16th December, 
ONEIDA, Ist April....e0 seesenne ¢ 16th May, 
Funck, master. : Ist AUgUSt....cecccoee 4 16th September, 
Ist December .. ..,..- i6th January. 


=The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. a 
Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any experne but those actually 
incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
jau 5 83 Wall st. 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO. BARCLAY STREET. , 
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